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The Scribe 


**Right Answers’’ as Education— 
Act Il 


Robert B. Nordberg School of Education 
and Marquette University 
Eugene F. Braaksma Milwaukee, WI 53233 


In a society that has been influenced by science and technology more than 
by any other factors, particularly in this century, it has seemed natural to 
look to these fields to inform methodology in education. Technology has 
done it in other spheres, so why not here? Technology has found many 
‘‘right answers’’ for industry, so why not for education? In the process, 
education often becomes reduced to a search for ‘‘right answers.’’ One 
important point about the search is often overlooked: one needs to know 
what the questions are before the answers can be arrived at. Sometimes, 
moreover, there are no “‘right answers.’’ Even so, applied science, engi- 
neering, should be able to help in some ways. 

In 1926, Sidney L. Pressey described a device to be used by students for 
self-instruction. It could be as simple as a punchboard. Its essential feature 
was programmed instruction, which involved presenting materials in small 
steps in a carefully arranged sequence. Each ‘‘correct response’ produced a 
reward or reinforcement, if only telling the student that the correct response 
had been made. The approach was completely behavioristic and assumed 
that any problem or accomplishment is the sum of its parts. 

Programmed instruction did not receive widespread favor until after 
1954, when B. F. Skinner wrote ‘‘The Science of Learning and the Art of 
Teaching”’ in the Harvard Educational Review. The most commonly used 
type of programming was linear or ‘‘straight-line.’’ It was based on studies 
of laboratory animals. In this approach, someone decided what a student 
should learn as the ‘‘terminal behavior’’ of a program. Actions that 
approached this behavior were immediately reinforced. (At least, something 
was done which Skinnerian theory took to be reinforcement.) Thus did the 
learner go forward, through the same sequence as all other learners in the 
same program, but at a self-set pace. 

A variant called branching was developed by Norman Crowder. This 
involved explaining to the student why an answer was right or wrong. In the 
latter case, he/she was routed through a subprogram intended to remedy the 
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deficiency. Of course, it was never possible with branch programming to 
anticipate all of the answers that a student might give. 

Some educators realized better than others the limitations of programmed 
instruction.’ In general, the mood was enthusiastic. These machines, it was 
widely predicted, would relieve teachers of drudgery and give them time to 
work with creative tasks. Routine instruction from first grade through 
graduate and professional schools could be turned over to teaching 
machines. Some even said that the advantages reaped from this technology 
would lead to a new educational philosophy and a radical restructuring of 
curricula. 

It didn’t happen. Teaching machines were of considerable help in strictly 
routine kinds of learning situations. Children reacted to them for awhile with 
the enthusiasm and curiosity commanded by almost any new piece of 
hardware. Then, they began to lose interest. The teaching machines began to 
disappear into storage rooms. 

A lesson learned? An isolated chapter in the history of education? Was it 
that our blind enthusiasm over the machine led to our disillusionment? Did 
we expect that the teaching machine would do things beyond its capability? 
Was there something in teaching machines which made them inherently a 
bad idea, or was it our misuse of the machines which ended with their being 
relegated to the closets? 

It seems extremely important that we answer the last question, because we 
are now entering an era which will present the issues raised by teaching 
machines in more sophisticated and complex forms. We now have in- 
structional computers. These are to be distinguished from the pocket calcu- 
lators that almost every school child now carries about. A computer is an 
electronic device that can be programmed and serves to store, classify, 
retrieve, and process data. The kinds of predictions that were made a 
generation ago for teaching machines are now being repeated and elevated 
for instructional computers. Time sang their praises in a recent article. There 
are now at least a dozen journals devoted exclusively or largely to the 
subject.” Grady wrote, for example, ‘‘All agree that, in this country at least, 
it’s only a matter of time until the word /iterate includes the meaning ‘able 
to use computers as personal thinking and communication tools.’ ’”* 
Knezevich suggests that it would be possible ‘‘to eliminate not only the 
teacher but the entire school system. According to some, totally automated 
education may be available almost immediately.’’* While these ex- 
pectations of replacing teachers are probably excessive, the computer will 
still do what it does in the way that it does it, so that the presence of one 
teacher and a number of computers will not overcome the limiting influence 
that the latter may have on learning. 

All honor to computers within the sphere of what they can do. There are, 
however, limitations, some of which are closely akin to those of the teaching 
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machines of yesteryear. This article will examine those limitations, with 
special attention to one which has commonly been misdiagnosed as an 
inability to deal with divergent thinking. 


Intelligence and Education 


Despite the fancies of science-fiction writers, computers do not have 
conscious, abstract intelligence. Therefore, they cannot initiate, transmit, or 
receive ideas, which is what education is essentially about. A computer 
works with concrete symbols put into it by a conscious, reflective being and 
rearranges them according to a schema also put into it by somebody. Thus, it 
can tell a pupil that he/she has or has not ‘“‘the right answer,’” but it cannot 
deal with interpretive problems that might arise beyond what has been 
programmed into it. 

One of the surest signs that someone has understood something is that 
he/she will paraphrase it. A pupil who has the right idea but expresses it in 
symbols other than those programmed into the computer will be told, ‘* You 
are wrong.’’ One who has the wrong idea but happens to use the “‘correct’’ 
symbols (perhaps from having memorized them) will be told, *‘You are 
right.”’ Teachers are guilty of this error far too often, but computers per- 
petrate it by their very nature. They cannot not perpetrate it. A program may 
provide for several ‘‘correct’’ responses, to be sure. Nevertheless, it is still a 
closed system. The most sophisticated programs that anyone has been able 
to develop fall far short of foreseeing every possible proper response unless 
symbols, cosidered apart from meanings, are the proper responses. 

References to this serious circumscription of potentialities in com- 
puterized instruction are rare in the literature. The few references that do 
occur tend to have their own unintended humor, as when Senter objects, 
**None of these [computer] languages make [sic.] adequate allowance for 
error and ambiguity.’’> Those who develop units for programmed instruc- 
tion sometimes provide simplistic or downright incorrect answers. Rajapati, 
for example, in developing a program for explication of poetry, asked what 
‘*Brahma’’ stands for in Emerson’s poem. The ‘‘correct answer’’ is 
**soul.’’® This would be very misleading to anyone who construed *‘soul’’ in 
the usual way as the spiritual component in an individuual human being. 
Brahma is the World-Soul in Hinduism, the ground of all being. It is clear 
from Emerson’s essay accompanying the poem (if, indeed, not from the 
poem itself) that this is what Emerson was referring to. Again, a recent 
exhibit of a program for teaching grammar asked the student to name the part 
of speech of each of a number of words, ignoring the principle that the part of 
speech of a word derives from its use in a sentence. ‘‘Down,’’ for instance, 
could easily be a noun, a verb, an adverb, an adjective, or a preposition. 
Occasionally, such limitations are noted en passant, but are blinked at in a 
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**Let’s get on with it!’’ spirit. Regarding one evaluative task, for instance, 
Depover wrote, “‘It quickly became clear that, apart from an oral examina- 
tion, which was impossible because of the time involved, only the computer 
could provide a satisfactory solution.’’’ One is reminded of the driver who 
discovered that his brakes had failed, so drove faster than usual in order to 
reach home before he could have an accident. 


Organizing and Expressing Knowledge 


A related issue is organization and expression of knowledge. Beyond such 
arbitrary meanings as the alphabet and the numbering system, to arrange and 
articulate one’s knowledge holistically is often of the essence. There is no 
way to judge a whole except as a whole. No one has yet designed a computer 
program that seems to do this very effectively. James Thurber’s Miss Groby 
comes to mind as illustrating the preoccupation with trivia and with parts 
seen in isolation (perhaps the definition of trivia) which has been the curse of 
schools since schools began. Generally, the programs for computerized 
instruction and the articles about the technique fail to deal with problems of 
understanding and organization. Three recent examples will be cited here.* 

The distinction between understanding, proved by paraphrase and 
application, and memorization, proved by repetition, has often been con- 
fused by critics of programmed instruction with the distinction between 
convergent and divergent thinking. It is true that computers are limited in 
facilitating the latter by what has been punched into them, thus by what has 
already been at least tacitly imagined. The limitation in dealing with un- 
derstanding of ideas rather than memorization of symbols applies just as 
strongly to convergent thinking, however. The question of whether one 
understands a printed message is not synonymous with the question of 
whether the message calls for diverging from a point or converging onto one. 

There are other limitations worth passing notice. Computerized instruc- 
tion will contribute to nationally standardized curricula, which tend to be 
mediocre and discouraging to the need to deal with individual differences. It 
could be argued that textbooks have the same tendency, but computerized 
courses are usually built around a ‘‘package,’’ whereas texts are used in a 
great variety of ways. Firms which spend millions of dollars marketing 
machines and materials expect to recover their investments and reap profits. 
The best way to do this is to develop nationally standard merchandise which 
will not be altered for years. 

Finally, there is the importance of the sheer metaphysical presence of a 
teacher. Most of us prefer people to machines, especially in matters such as 
education, which is essentially the confrontation of two intelligences, and 
works best when that confrontation is flexible and direct. When a teacher is 
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smiling at me, this is much more powerfully moving than when an electronic 
image of a teacher (or her alter ego in the gears and pulleys of a machine) is 
smiling or otherwise expressing approval (not willed approval, but mechani- 
cally induced pseudo-approval) at whoever or whatever may be out there 
punching the keys. 

Those who opposed the excesses and blind spots of the standardized 
testing movement in the 1930’s were often called anachronisms and die- 
hards. The same thing was said about those of us who warned of limitations 
of teaching machines in the 1950’s. What we said has been amply borne out, 
as can be seen by checking. Comes now computerized instruction with 
essentially the same limitations as teaching machines, differing only quanti- 
tatively, and arousing exactly the same unrestrained expectations and adula- 
tion. Must we go through all that again? 


Notes 


' A balanced anthology: J. S. Roucek, ed., Programmed Teaching—a Symposium on 
Automation in Education (New York: Philosophical Library, 1965). The writer’s efforts 
included: R. B. Nordberg, ‘‘Teaching Machines—Six Dangers and One Advantage,”’ in 
Roucek, op. cit., pp. 1-8; ‘‘What Teaching Machines Can and Cannot Do,’ Catholic 
Educational Review, LIX (September, 1961), pp. 361-367 (reproduced: Education Digest, 
XXVII (December, 1961), pp. 10-12, and in H. W. Hildebrandt, ed., /ssues of Our Time—a 
Summons to Speak (New York: Macmillan, 1963), pp. 261-264, and in Cyphert, Frederick R. 
and others, eds. , Teaching in the American Secondary School (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964, 
pp. 243-248; *‘Teaching Machines,’’ New Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1967), v. 13, pp. 965-966; ‘‘What is Learned from Automated Instruction?’’ Childhood 
Education, XXX1IX (December, 1962), pp. 168-170. 

2 Current journals in this field include, among others: Classroom Computer News, Computer 
Time, Creative Computing, Educational Computer, Educational Technology, Electronic 
Learning, Journal of Computers in Mathematics and Science Teaching, Recreational Comput- 
ing, School Microware Reviews, and T.H.E. Journal: Technological Horizons in Education. 

> David Grady, ‘‘The Key Person is You,’ Learning—the Magazine for Creative Teaching, 
X (January, 1982), pp. 24-28. Emphasis on personal in the original. 

* Stephen J. Knezevich and Glen G. Eye, eds., /nstructional Technology and the School 
Administrator (Washington: American Association of School Administrators, 1970), p. 144. 

> Joy Senter, ‘‘Computer Technology and Education,’ Educational Forum, XLVI (Fall, 
1981), pp. 55-64 

© J. P. Rao Rajapati, ‘‘Simulation of Poetry Explication,’’ in Ottis W. Richard, ed., 
Proceedings of the Conference on Computers in the Undergraduate Curricula (Pullman, 
Washington: Washington State University, 1974), pp. 87-92. 

?C. Depover, ‘‘An Interactive Student Interrogation System Using a Microcomputer,” 
Educational Technology, XXII (January, 1982), pp. 25-26. 

8 M. Clemens Johnson, Educational Uses of the Computer—an Introduction (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1971), pp. xv + 239. B. L. Hicks and S. Hunka, The Teacher and the Computer 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1972), pp. xiii + 219. Joseph B. Margolin and Marion R. 
Misch, Computers in the Classroom—an Interdisciplinary View of Trends and Alternatives 
(New York: Spartan Books, 1970), pp. xvii + 382. The second of the references does say that 
computers can deal adequately with problems of understanding and organization, but it doesn’t 
say how. 
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Cultural Pluralism 


Questions about the nature of cultural pluralism and its justifiability 
continue to persist in discussions of social policy. In the following ex- 
change, Nicholas Appleton and Richard Pratte present some of the fun- 
damental issues concerning cultural pluralism. These writers have each 
contributed several articles on these issues; Appleton has recently published 
Cultural Pluralism in Education (1983), and Pratte has published /deology 
and Education (1977). 

As you read Appleton’s ‘‘On the Cogency of Cultural Pluralism’’ and 
Pratte’s response, you might find it useful to keep the following in mind. 
What is cultural pluralism? Is the term ‘cultural pluralism’ used in different 
ways by different groups? How are the groups to be individuated? For 
example, do religious, ethnic, and even racial groups count as relevant 
groups in discussions of cultural pluralism? Do these groups have special 
rights (and obligations) over and above the rights (and obligations) their 
members have? How can one get into a cultural group, and how can one get 
out? Appleton appears to give one set of answers to these questions when one 
takes ‘‘individual’’ to mean an adult, yet another set of answers when one 
takes ‘‘individual’’ to mean a child. Are these positions consistent, or do 
they create a certain tension for Appleton’s position? 

Appleton and Pratte both seem to accept the following as necessary 
conditions for (cultural) pluralism: (i) cultural diversity exists, (ii) interac- 
tion among the diverse groups (at a minimum, a common politic) exists, (iil) 
equal opportunity, and (iv) a value for the first three conditions. It may be 
wondered whether these conditions are too broad, for they seem to allow the 
democratic and republican political parties to count as a case of cultural 
pluralism. Second, how much interaction is required by condition (11) in the 
cases of the Amish and the Shakers (of the previous century)? Finally, in a 
democratic society, does it follow that cultural diversity must be valued, or 
does it follow that it ought to be tolerated? 

As Pratte points out in his response, Appleton appears to rest his justifica- 
tion of cultural pluralism on the principles of a liberal democracy, such as the 
principle of equal liberty (and its derivative, freedom of association) ad- 
vanced by J. S. Mill and John Rawls. If Appleton does maintain this 
position, does it follow that, as Pratte charges, cultural pluralism is irrele- 
vant in some sense? Finally, Pratte seems to open the discussion for a much 
deeper question when he suggests that liberal democratic theory fails to 
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comprehend the power dimensions of social interaction, for this suggests 
that a fundamental issue here is whether the basic principles of liberal 
democratic theory can themselves be justified. Here Pratte seems to be 
suggesting the kind of criticism which has been advanced against the liberal 
theory of justice put forward by John Rawls in his A Theory of Justice (1971) 
(for example, see B. Barry (1973). 


Frederick S. Ellett, Jr. Paul A. Wagner 
University of California, Los University of Houston—Clear 
Angeles Lake 
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Margins of Precision—Essay 


**On the Cogency of 
Cultural Pluralism’’” 


Nicholas R. Appleton 
College of Education 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, AZ 85287 


Introduction 


Look at the people who populate your city (planet, society)—What do you 
see: ‘‘Mankind,’’ ‘‘one people,’’ one species of human beings or many 
different peoples, cultures, races and sexes? As a philosophic question, 
those who believe that there are either many things, or many kinds of things 
are called pluralists. In Western philosophic thought the problem of the one 
and the many dates to the early Greeks. But unlike the question posed above, 
throughout the history of philosophy the subject of inquiry was the nature 
and composition of the universe. Increasingly in the contemporary world, 
however, and often forced by social considerations, the question is focused 
on human populations. Nevertheless, in both cases it would appear that the 
answer cannot be based strictly on either logical or empirical considerations 
for it depends on what is focused upon. Indeed, choosing between the 
singularist and pluralist position, or some compromise in between, often 
involves factors of an ‘‘ideological’’ nature. ‘‘Your world-view will de- 
termine where you seek your answer and the criteria utilized in your search, 
if not the final answer at which you arrive.’”! 

This is most evident as the issue is considered in the social-political arena. 
Popularized by the writings of William James,’ pluralism in political and 
social philosophy became, in part, a rationalization for the political de- 
centralization of social control during the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century. During this time the classical theory of state sovereignty 
came under attack on the grounds that it ignored or failed to take adequate 
account of the rights, interests and actual achievements of special interest 
associations. Pluralists perceived the move to include interest groups as 
indicating a more natural and greater diversification in the formulation and 
execution of social policy than any theory of state sovereignty could account 
for. 
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Contemporary political affairs continue to reflect and reinforce this posi- 
tion. The modern socialist and democratic governments tend to be crucial 
and direct arbitrators of economic well-being and political status and the 
benefits that flow from it.* In part the current popularity of ethnicity and 
cultural pluralism can be attributed to this phenomenon. It has been argued 
that a feeling of powerlessness and consciousness of victimization has 
driven people together into groups to protect themeselves.° Once formed, 
these groups use governmental and extragovernmental means to pursue their 
interests. By this account the movement is much larger than simply a revival 
of ethnicity and the preservation or extension of group differences. (This is 
not what women, senior citizens, and the handicapped want.) Many differ- 
ent types of groups then are involved yet ethnicity is particularly well suited 
to serve as the basis of special interest groups. Their identifiable and 
cohesive nature coupled with their affective quality, e.g., the tendency of 
individuals to view the interests of their ethnic group as an extension of their 
own personal interests,° make them particularly effective lobbies. 

Governmental responsiveness to the demands of ethnic groups strength- 
ens the tendency of‘individuals to assert their demands as ethnic collectives 
which in turn results in the strengthening of ethnic ties, enabling the group to 
lobby more persuasively. The Black Power movement in the United States 
during the 1960’s, which served as a forerunner to the politicization of other 
ethnic groups in the 70’s, provides an excellent example of this process in 
action. It became apparent to advocates of Black Power that the metaphor of 
‘one people’’ integrated into a unified society was not functional to the 
inclusion of Blacks into the political-social-economic power structures of 
society.’ What was needed was a pluralistic-separatist ideology that would 
enable Blacks as a separate contingency to wrench power from the existing 
politic. The Black Power movement and the sloyans supporting it were 
designed to create a cohesive, separate, Black identity that entailed a shared 
sense of common political and economic fate. Evidence exists that other 
minority groups have developed identities and responded in a similar 
fashion.*® 

Other variables which can be identified as helping to explain why ethnic- 
ity has become a focus for political mobilization include social stratification 
where group conflict is generated from a struggle over egalitarianism and the 
adoption of social norms; an ever-increasing cultural diversity brought about 
by continued immigration; and the sharpening of our awareness of ethnic 
conflict fostered by worldwide mass communication.” Psycho-social and 
biological factors may contribute as well.'° In any case, as a doctrine 
pluralism functions as an ideological tool to help social collectives secure a 
more favorable outcome and/or to protect themselves in the conflicts over 
social rewards and values that are an inherent feature of modern societies. 
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Ethnocultural pluralism can, at least in part, be understood as one species of 
social pluralism distinguished by the tendency of individuals to identify 
themselves affectively as a common people. 


Ideology and Cultural Pluralism 


Social and political dynamics notwithstanding, to say that pluralism is 
ideological is still an ambiguous claim. In the above description pluralism 
has an ideological component inasmuch as the different groups involved 
have a world view associated with certain political and social objectives. 
They perceive it as functional to distinguish themselves and the world as 
being composed of different groups and peoples. As philosophers or social 
scientists we are not logically compelled to accept these distinctions as 
significant. Whether one does or not depends largely on one’s interests and 
dispositions. For example, one’s interest and dispositions may alternatively 
direct one to identify ‘‘humankind,’’ political-social units, cultures, races, 
or individuals as the basic components for human organization. In this sense 
each observer is influenced by some mind set. Even within the ‘‘objective”’ 
field of science one’s worldview influences one’s findings and theory 
building."' 

But even if the way one identifies and seeks to explain certain phenomena 
is tainted by one’s dispositions it is still the case that we make the general 
distinction between what is thought to be objective value-neutral science and 
prescriptive ideology. It is ideology in this last sense that raises the most 
significant questions for cultural pluralism. From the value-neutral position 
of science the phenomenon can be studied with a desire to understand 
antecedent variables, the ways in which it is manifest in society, the role it is 
likely to play in the future, etc. without assuming a commitment as being 
either for or against it; without making a judgment as to its desirability. In the 
ideological sense, however, a prescriptive judgment is made. 

In its weaker form this may simply include the judgment that it would be 
desirable to define (and treat) the world as if it were pluralistic; i.e., 
composed of different ethno-cultural groups, or to adopt the alternative 
singularist position that, at least for the purposes of social policy, there is but 
one people and the distinction between ethno-cultural groups is unwarranted 
or undesirable. The former position would suggest a policy of corporate 
pluralism whereby government would recognize the legitimacy of ethno- 
cultural groups as corporate entities in society with claims to their fair share 
of social goods. The latter position would make it illegitimate to consider 
individuals on the basis of affiliation with some ethno-cultural group and 
social goods would be distributed on the basis of some other criteria. 

In the stronger ideological sense the judgment would go beyond whether 
groups should be recognized or not to a judgment of whether ethno-cultural 
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pluralism is a desirable state of affairs to be maintained or furthered or 
whether it is an undesirable state and some policy of homogenization or 
neutralization should be pursued. To these last two questions, should ethno- 
cultural diversity be recognized and should cultural pluralism be adopted as 
a social ideal, the objective reality of ethno-cultural diversity is largely 
irrelevant. (I say largely irrelevant because existing circumstances may 
require such a recognition in order to establish a strategy to pursue one ideal 
or the other.) It is irrelevant since existing conditions cannot be called upon 
to support or justify a value judgment of how things ought to be. 

Historically in the United States the adoption of cultural pluralism as a 
social ideal (at least as it is understood to support ethno-cultural diversity'*) 
was first advanced during the first quarter of this century by a series of 
writers concerned with the social conditions resulting from the large waves 
of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe.'* The popularity and 
impact of the ideal at this time was, at best, only marginal. The present thrust 
for the adoption of cultural pluralism as a social ideal began in the 1960’s and 
has gathered momentum through the 70’s. 


Different Conceptions of Cultural Pluralism 


If pluralism has a place in society it is not clear just what should be 
adopted. The conceptual parameters have been sketched out,'* but as it 
happens these are broad and can accommodate a number of alternative forms 
of social organization and policies. For example, Pratte outlines four neces- 
sary conditions for the label to obtain: (i) cultural diversity, (11) interaction 
among the diverse groups (at minimum a comrion politic), (iii) equal 
opportunity, and (iv) a value for the first three conditions. How are these 
conditions to be met? As discussed earlier, pluralism is ideological; it is 
sought for its utility in furthering the agendas of different groups. It should 
come as no surprise, then, that different conceptions of what is needed have 
been offered. The ideal conception of pluralism changes depending on the 
goals of the group and how they perceive the current situation. As an 
illustration, some writers perceive pluralism as an extension of the demo- 
cratic ideal and a means to remove the social barriers that restrict the social 
mobility of individuals on the basis of ethnic or cultural criteria. Thus, it is a 
vehicle for greater individual autonomy. Observing that opportunities have 
often been available on the basis of ascribed ethnic variables rather than 
achievement, advocates of what might be called “‘pluralism as voluntary 
ethnic choice’’ argue for greater freedom of choice for members of ethnic 
minorities to define the meaning of one’s ethnic heritage and how it will 
affect one’s life.'* The preservation and maintenance of ethno-cultural 
groups is not of primary concern. If traditional ethnic groups undergo 
significant evolution and modification there is no need for concern as long as 
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the process results from autonomy and choice and not from the ethnocentric 
domination of another group. ‘‘Ethnicity is not to be conceived in our 
condition as a merely primordial, fateful and tribal band. On the contrary, it 
can be freely chosen, developed as part of a multi-cultural competence, and 
rooted rather in the socially aware individual than in the unthinking 
group.’’'® ‘The freedom to accept, reject or ignore ethnic identification is 
the goal of American pluralism.’’'’ ‘‘The challenge is to create a social 
environment in which groups and individuals may choose voluntarily the 
identities they wish to play out.’’!® 

In contrast to this conception is ‘‘classical cultural pluralism.’’'? 
Pioneered during the first quarter of this century by Horace Kallen, this 
position conceives of diverse cultural groups living in a state of peaceful 
coexistence while maintaining their unique identities. Kallen’s conception 
was a federation of nationalities based on ethnic (i.e., national origin) 
inheritance. This ascribed inheritance would dominate primary rela- 
tionships, but individuals might extend secondary relationships across eth- 
nic lines. Examples of how this arrangement might function can be found in 
Switzerland (with the German, French, Italian, and Romansch language 
groups), in Canada (in the separation of the French and English language 
groups), and in the United States with some Native groups (e.g., traditional 
Hopi and Navajo), religious groups (e.g., conservative Amish), and ethnic 
communities (e.g., China Town). Unlike the emphasis on individual auton- 
omy characterized by voluntary ethnic choice, the emphasis is a group 
autonomy and continuity and generally restricted levels of interaction be- 
tween members of different groups. 

A juxtaposition between those who define pluralism in terms of social 
integration with those who argue for political, economic and social separa- 
tion further dramatizes the range of ideological positions advanced by 
supporters of pluralism. Those that advocate integration believe that cultural 
isolation prevents each group from learning of beliefs and values shared with 
others and that isolation leads in time to the evaluation of genuine differ- 
ences in beliefs and values, making intergroup contact in the future even less 
likely. It is further believed that racism can be effectively controlled by 
bringing different groups together in a setting where they have equal status; 
seek common goals; are cooperatively dependent on one another; and 
interact with the positive support of authorities, laws, or customs.”° This 
arrangement does not, it is argued, entail assimilation but rather an organic 
relationship between the different groups which implies that, while con- 
tributing to the whole (of society) a degree of identifiability of each of the 
parts (groups) will remain. 

Those that argue for separation agree that the eventual integration of 
society is desirable in the long run but believe that as a contemporary 
strategy it is bankrupt.”! They argue that those who currently control the 
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power and the economic and political resources of society (white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants) will never voluntarily share them, hence any minority 
group that integrates under these conditions would be ‘‘functioning as an 
accommodation to white superiority.’’*” For integration to work, the minor- 
ity group must come from a position of strength that can be developed only in 
isolation from the dominant majority. The ideology of separation is also 
consistent with the idea that minority groups are colonialized people. In the 
modern world, colonies are expected to be freed so that they can find their 
own distinctive courses of political, economic, and cultural development. 
Thus, we would expect minority groups to separate and develop in- 
dependently. The ultimate inclusion into the mainstream soctety would be as 
autonomous groups negotiating from a position of strength. 

Which of these ideological versions of pluralism is the ‘‘correct’’ or best 
one? Voluntary ethnic choice appears to meet the diversity of multicultural 
needs of the United States perfectly. Individuals who desire to voluntarily 
segregate themselves and maintain alternative subcultures can do so, and 
those not as concerned with the preservation of traditional culture can 
associate for political and social advantage or can for purposes of identity 
choose to disassociate themselves from ethnic heritage altogether. In- 
dividuals can also associate themselves in different ways in different con- 
texts and at different points in time. 

But as appealing as it may be, this position is not without its difficulties. 
These difficulties arise out of the potential conflict between the interests of 
the individual and those of the group discussed earlier, particularly those 
centering around maximizing individual choice and opportunity. In order to 
maximize choice an individual must be intellectually able to consider vari- 
ous alternatives, in this instance one must become aware of his/her own 
ethnicity, of the values, beliefs, feelings, and behaviors that they grow up 
with and take for granted, because only through such an awareness and 
understanding does an individual become capable of deciding the meaning 
these are to assume in his or her life. This requires, within this ideology, an 
educational curriculum that exposes individuals to a wide variety of experi- 
ences, to a questioning and reevaluation of values and beliefs, and to the 
development of the skills necessary to function successfully in a variety of 
situations. The threat to some groups should be clear. Cultural groups 
depend upon the ability to transmit the culture—beliefs, values, feelings, 
and customs—from one generation to the next; to encourage children to 
question these traditions and experience alternatives is to invite disaster. 
Both the Amish and Chinese Americans recognized this in their respective 
court actions designed to retain a limited educational environment. Thus, to 
adopt an ideal of voluntary ethnic choice for individuals is almost certainly 
to deny pluralism for some groups. If groups are to have the choice to 
determine their own destinies, they must be able to ensure a commitment on 
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the part of each successive generation to the group’s ways. This may entail 
an enculturation that relies in part on what amounts to indoctrination, 
conditioning, and manipulation. Such is the way of cultural transmission. 

Classical cultural pluralism is criticized because it tends to restrict the 
mobility of individuals and this seems to contradict the stated goals of many 
ethnic groups. White ethnics, for example, while maintaining ethnic com- 
munities, clubs, and churches, enjoy a high degree of social mobility and 
cross-cultural interaction and see no advantage in what they perceive to be a 
step backward. Similarly, the civil rights efforts of Blacks have been to 
achieve the level of acceptance and mobility enjoyed by other groups. But if 
this ideological model is not appropriate for all groups, it is for some. It has 
the advantage of protecting those groups that wish to preserve and perpetuate 
their traditional ways. Indeed, its application may not be restricted to 
isolated groups such as the Amish and Hopi. Following desegregation suits, 
Chinese Americans in San Francisco and Mexican Americans in Denver 
appealed to their respective courts to allow them to maintain primarily ‘‘one 
race’’ schools. Their argument basically was that they wished to maintain 
the integrity of their cultural community. The Chinese, for example, have 
created and long maintained their own ‘‘Chinatown,’’ which they consider 
to be a viable cultural community. It is possible to spend one’s entire life in 
Chinatown, speaking only Chinese, and still have one’s economic, social, 
and personal needs met in a satisfactory manner. There are other ethnic 
communities in the United States that can be described in a similar fashion. 
In cases such as these where viable cultural communities exist that pose no 
threat to the general welfare of society classical cultural pluralism would 
allow groups to maintain a high degree of autonomy and separation and to 
transmit their culture from one generation to the next with only limited 
interference from the greater society. 

In its strongest form the ideology of separation is not within the bounda- 
ries of pluralism at all. It will be recalled that diversity and some minimal 
level of interaction are necessary conditions of cultural pluralism. To the 
extent that groups wish to withdraw from society and establish an indepen- 
dent polity of their own, they violate these conditions. Even in its more 
moderate form as a strategy for the eventual integration of minority groups 
into a pluralistic society separation is not appropriate for many groups. 
Those groups currently in a favored position would clearly reject it. Sim- 
ilarly, those voluntarily segregated groups not seeking ‘‘power inclusion’”’ 
and the eventual integration into society may reject it in favor of classical 
cultural pluralism. But, as with classical cultural pluralism, it may be 
appropriate for some groups, namely for involuntarily segregated and ex- 
ploited minority groups to share a relatively high degree of cultural similar- 
ity with the dominant majority. In this sense it may be especially appropriate 
for some Black communities and the more behaviorally assimilated mem- 
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bers of other minorities, such as Hispanics and Native Americans. And if we 
were to modify the ultimate goal of separatism away from power and 
inclusion and toward a position more skeptical of the benefits of joining the 
dominant majority its appropriateness as a model might extend to other 
groups. 

For example, if we were to emphasize separatism for the purpose of 
developing and maintaining a life-style and institutions parallel to the 
dominant society the ideology would assume the characteristics of classical 
cultural pluralism and apply to groups sympathetic to that position. Within 
this modified formulation, groups would remain separate, developing paral- 
lel social, economic, political and cultural institutions capable of neutraliz- 
ing attempts by the dominant majority to discriminate and exploit. 

Integration, too, has mixed appeal. It is interesting that as ideologies 
integration and separation are designed to benefit the same groups. Integra- 
tion fits best those groups that are behaviorally similar to the dominant 
culture but because of racial prejudice have been involuntarily segregated 
and disallowed full participation in society. In particular, it applies to Black 
Americans but also extends to members of other ethnic minorities who, 
against their wishes, have been relegated to marginal positions in society. 
The key advantage of this ideology is that it will loosen the hold racism has 
on our culture and thereby extend equal opportunity to all members of 
society, regardless of race or ethnicity. No one can argue that such an 
achievement is not sorely needed and long overdue. In this sense, integration 
unquestionably is justified in playing some role in the pluralistic nature of 
society. But just as with the other positions, to say that the ideal is compel- 
ling for some segment of society is not to say that it should be adopted as the 
overall guiding ideology. As the ideal it is inadequate for at least two 
reasons. First, a number of socio-cultural groups in society are already well 
integrated into the social fabric and have other agendas.”* Second, it fails to 
consider groups that wish to remain voluntarily segregated from mainstream 
society or to participate in society only marginally. 

What conclusion can be drawn for the applicability of the above ideologi- 
cal proposals? Each seems justifiable for some segment of society but not for 
all and consequently no one position is clearly preferable to the others. 
Perhaps this outcome is a result of a poor sampling of candidates, but I think 
not. Rather the result stems from the fact that not only does a diversity of 
groups exist, but there is also a diversity of kinds of groups. That is, while 
groups can be identified and distinguished on the basis of ethnicity, they can 
also be identified and distinguished on the basis of their cultural and 
structural assimilation, geographical proximation to other groups, the level 
at which they participate in social rewards, their social and cultural goals, or 
some combination of these qualities. Since ideologies are in part designed to 
meet the perceived needs of some particular group in some particular 
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socio-cultural context, these differences contribute to the development of 
alternative ideologies that have limited application. Just as the general 
ideological appeal for cultural pluralism is likely to have appeal only for 
societies with culturally diverse populations, specific ideological species of 
cultural pluralism will have relevance only for those groups they are de- 
signed to serve. 

There is a way to accommodate the competing ideological alternatives 
without accepting the dominance of one. By adopting the four conceptual 
requirements of a pluralistic society—diversity, a common politic, equal 
opportunity, value for continued pluralism—it is possible to allow for a 
range of different relationships to co-exist.2* Each of the alternative posi- 
tions presented (as well as others not considered here), though differing in 
regard to specifics, is consistent with the general ideal and thus has a 
common basis of agreement. By recognizing that each specific alternative 
may be appropriate to some social contexts and sets of groups, but not to all, 
we can avoid viewing the alternatives as competitors and hence can preserve 
their common bond and mutual commitment. By allowing for a plurality of 
ideological models the limitations in adopting any one can be avoided and 
thus the needs and wishes of different groups in society can be acknowl- 
edged. By doing so a much richer form of pluralism is created than would 
otherwise be possible. In effect, the result is a two-tier pluralism—a pluralis- 
tic pluralism—consisting in a plurality of models of pluralism each legiti- 
mate in its own right and potentially appropriate to some group or set of 
groups in society. 

The grounds for adopting a two-tier model of pluralism are admittedly 
utilitarian. It provides for alternatives while preserving a unifying commit- 
ment to the ideal. Further, if the general doctrine of pluralism can be 
justified, as argued earlier, any restriction of this doctrine (i.e. the accept- 
ance of one interpretation to the exclusion of others) would itself require 
justification; good reasons would have to be presented why one position is 
generally superior to others or why some particular position is undesirable. 
If there are no compelling reasons to restrict the different options which 
groups choose for themselves then, applying the general principle of liberty, 
these wishes ought to be respected. As we have seen, there are reasons for 
accepting each in some limited way as well as reasons for rejecting each as 
the overarching ideal, but there are no reasons (at least none have been 
presented) for rejecting any one completely. Finally, there is utility in- 
asmuch as the proposal will result in a variety of expressions of pluralism in 
society; individual options for selecting the role ethno-cultural identity will 
play in their lives will in principle be increased and thus individual autonomy 
furthered. 
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Criticisms of Cultural Pluralism 


Though the ideal of cultural pluralism has achieved acceptance in some 
circles it is still highly criticized in others. Indeed arguments offered against 
the adoption of cultural pluralism point to what appears to be a major 
contradiction in the ideal. While advocates generally portray the ideal as an 
extension of the democratic ideal and liberating in nature—for example by 
freeing individuals from the domination and oppression of the dominant 
culture—critics argue that it in fact has the effect of limiting individual 
autonomy and opportunity. This consequence follows from the tendency of 
pluralism to promote several undesirable social conditions: a justification to 
neglect disadvantaged minority groups; racism, intergroup conflict; and the 
repression of individuals by their own cultural group.?° 

The justification for the neglect of disadvantaged minority groups, it is 
argued, follows from the acceptance of the doctrine of cultural relativism 
which is entailed by the ideal of cultural pluralism. Because cultural relativ- 
ism generally holds that it is illegitimate to judge the way of one culture from 
that of another, it can serve as a rationalization for inaction and complacency 
by more advantaged groups towards the disadvantaged. Thus, these who 
would maintain the status quo or absolve themselves of any responsibility 
for poverty and inequity could support their action on the grounds that they 
are protecting a valuable and legitimate subculture and life-style. 

Relativism does present the opportunity to reinforce existing inequalities 
in society by both well-meaning liberals and self-serving bigots. This 
undesirable potential of relativism may be avoided by shifting away from a 
paternalistic relationship with ethnic minorities in favor of group autonomy 
and shared power. The danger to freezing groups in their present state exists 
where superordinate groups view themselves as the guardians or caretakers 
of subordinate groups and as having legitimate power over them. In such 
cases the superordinate group determines the desires of the subordinate 
group and what is best for them. Presumably, in the ideal pluralistic society, 
dominant groups will no longer retain this favored position. Rather, each 
group will determine which of its values and life-styles are desirable and to 
be preserved. It does not follow from this arrangement that groups with a 
greater share of social rewards are justified to adopt a position of neglect. 
Should subordinate groups opt to participate in the benefits of mainstream 
society, as most will, the responsibility of more privileged groups to support 
them, particularly in the light of historical treatment, will remain. What will 
change will be that the decision for inclusion, and presumably at what levels 
and by what means it will take place will now rest, at least in part, with the 
subordinate group. 

A second undesirable consequence thought to result from adopting plural- 
ism is the inevitable focus on race that it produces. By drawing attention to 
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cultural distinctions, pluralism lends credibility to the concept of racial 
distinctiveness and tends to sharpen racial conflict, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination. In effect, it encourages people to view one another as members 
of racial groups, legitimates attention to racial differences, and thereby 
makes race a relevant factor in the daily interactions of individuals. 

Unfortunately this criticism is well founded. The recognition of racial and 
ethnic distinctiveness, particularly in a society that is conscious of social 
stratification and emphasizes competition and achievement as prescribed 
social norms, will heighten intergroup conflict, prejudice and attempts at 
discrimination. Race, as opposed to ethnicity and culture, is especially 
troublesome since it encourages the tendency to attach ability, capacity, and 
behavior to immutable biological determinants and therefore justifies (in the 
minds of those who would use it) differential treatment. Its destructive force 
and use as an ideological weapon has been well documented. And in spite of 
the fact that it lacks objective or scientific basis, it will probably continue to 
play a role in society whether pluralism is adopted or not. Indeed, the record 
prior to the serious consideration of pluralism demonstrates that other 
ideologies have fared very poorly with regard to neutralizing racial exploita- 
tion, and there is little evidence that the contemporary movement toward 
pluralism has led to greater racial discrimination. In fact, since bringing race 
and racism out in public view, headway may have been made towards 
neutralizing its damaging effects. To continue to move in this direction we 
must clearly distinguish between race as a label for cultural and ethnic 
qualities and race as a label for biological characteristics. The real danger 
lies in the latter. To the extent that the concept of race is used synonymously 
with that of ethnicity—for example, Blacks are viewed as an ethnic, cultural 
or special-interest group and not as a biological subspecies—it will be no 
more dangerous than other differentiating constructs within the pluralistic 
ideology. To keep the concept of race on this level may prove difficult, for 
there is a strong historical and cultural tendency toward the biological 
interpretation. The negative impact of race may also be lessened as the 
condition of equal opportunity entailed by the pluralistic ideal is 
approached. While the heightened consciousness of group diversity created 
by pluralism will result in a higher frequency of group conflict, the intensity 
of the conflicts tends to decrease as parity is achieved and groups are able to 
neutralize attempts at discrimination.*° Thus while racism may persist, its 
negative effects may eventually decrease under the ideal of pluralism. 

A third way in which pluralism threatens personal autonomy is by creating 
greater diversity and cohesiveness of groups in society. This restricts the 
personal autonomy of individuals since the strength of a particular group is a 
function of the degree to which individual members share a common set of 
norms and aspire to a common set of ideals. The strength and cohesiveness 
of a group, then, is bought at the expense of the individuality of members of 
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that group. In addition, the greater the number of ethnic groups in society, 
the greater the tendency toward cohesiveness within a group. This follows 
from the tendency of ethnic groups to become special-interest groups com- 
peting for a limited quantity of social rewards. In order for ethnic groups to 
compete successfully, they must maintain a high level of cohesiveness, and 
since ethnic cohesiveness implies increasing conformity, group diversity is 
antagonistic to individual diversity and autonomy. 

Related to these last points is yet another manner in which group practices 
can potentially limit individual autonomy. This is the danger that, through 
strict socialization practices, children may become imprisoned by the be- 
liefs, values, and traditions of strong subcultural communities. In order to 
function as an autonomous person in a democratic society, an individual 
must have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to choose among and 
exercise available alternatives. But it is apparent that the life experiences and 
knowledge which are necessary to provide an individual with a wide range of 
alternatives and opportunities and the open-mindedness necessary for choice 
(e.g., to be free from compulsion’) are incompatible with the practices and 
beliefs of some groups.*® That is, to raise a child in such a way as to 
maximize alternatives would be to severely threaten the continuity of some 
groups. But to allow groups to raise their children strictly within the 
parameters of that group will limit the range of opportunities in which some 
children could realistically participate. Consider, for example, the more 
traditional Amish or Hutterite communes that ‘‘protect’’ their children from 
the worldly ways of modern society in favor of a simpler agricultural life 
consistent with their interpretation of the Bible. We may even bring into 
question the ‘‘teaching’’ practices by which many children are brought into 
the more popular contemporary religions. To the extent that guilt, fear, and 
indoctrination are vehicles for the initiation of individuals into these reli- 
gions, the possibility of the individuals to choose otherwise is inhibited. Yet, 
it is probable that without these practices the effectiveness of transmitting 
the religious beliefs and practices in fact from one generation to the next 
would be severely reduced. 

There are two different ways, then, by which an emphasis on cultural 
diversity may threaten the autonomy and opportunity of individuals. The 
first emphasizes social barriers imposed by both one’s own group and other 
groups that restrict and constrain the interaction and mobility of individuals 
to maximize the group’s advantage in competition over social rewards. In 
this respect it must be acknowledged that pressure will be exerted on 
individuals to conform to group expectations in order to make the group a 
more effective special interest lobby. Similarly, intergroup conflict will 
result in a higher tendency of individuals to define others as members of 
some group and thus influence expectations and interaction. But it should 
also be noted that heightened ethnic consciousness can also lead to increased 
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expressions of individuality. For example, when Blacks began to sport 
Afros and wear dashikis during the 1960’s, others felt freer to be 
nonconformists and we began to see a wide (and often wild!) variety of 
hairstyles and clothing.?? Furthermore, group diversity tends to generate 
alternatives in taste, life-style, behavior patterns, and values from which 
individuals can at least in principle choose. And, while groups will seek 
conformity of their members, particularly on issues that affect their ability as 
a special interest lobby (e.g. bloc voting) the overall threat is exaggerated. 
Most groups see themselves as being highly integrated into society, particu- 
larly at the secondary levels with a high degree of interaction with members 
of other groups. Indeed, for most purposes one’s ethnocultural identity 
seems irrelevant and there is no reason to believe that this condition will be 
reversed towards greater separatism and balkanization. Finally, there exist 
other principles, such as equality and justice, which limit the range of 
actions by which individuals or groups might otherwise restrict the opportu- 
nities of others. 

The second threat to individual autonomy rests on the restrictions emanat- 
ing from a closed set of beliefs and experiences provided by the subculture, 
which keeps an individual from considering or participating in other life- 
styles. It may be possible to weaken the impact of this criticism but it will not 
be possible to disarm it completely without causing harm to the continuity of 
some groups. Individual free choice may be expanded by prohibiting in- 
doctrination and manipulation as means of initiating new members into the 
culture. But there will be dangers in such a move since this will most 
certainly interfere with the ability of some groups to transmit their belief 
systems and practices from one generation to the next. Further, the distinc- 
tion between enculturation and indoctrination is not a sharp one. Children 
cannot be raised in a value-neutral environment—such a notion would be 
contradictory to the concept of culture—and enculturation begins at birth, 
perhaps having its greatest impact before the child reaches an age of reason. 
It is obvious that the child will learn much in an unquestioning manner and 
that this early foundation will provide the basis for the dispositions that 
follow. Indeed, while it makes sense to talk of choosing among alternative 
actions it seems odd to talk of choosing the belief system on which the 
choices are based. Finally, though a distinction can be made between an 
individual who holds a belief or engages in some action out of guilt and fear 
and one who just cannot conceive of doing otherwise, it is not a foregone 
conclusion that the elimination of the former would be entirely desirable or 
even possible. 

In consideration of the criticisms of pluralism, then, it should be noted 
that we are not faced with a single choice between pluralism and individual 
autonomy. The two function a good deal of the time as complements. As will 
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be discussed shortly, the ideal of pluralism is capable of accommodating a 
variety of interpretations, some of which would emphasize the autonomy of 
groups and others the autonomy of individuals. Whichever, if any, is 
adopted it is not acceptable for one group to lock another group into some 
position in society. Further it will not be acceptable to deny the opportunity 
to individuals to move out of their group and thus trap them within existing 
and potentially limiting life-styles; a means of mobility for those who choose 
to use it will need to be maintained. But, in a similar manner, this does not 
mean we are justified in forcing persons into new opportunities. There is the 
equal danger of assuming a missionary stance and attempting to save 
individuals from themselves or their culture in the name of individual 
autonomy. Individual autonomy must be balanced with group autonomy. In 
some respects the two can even be considered extensions of the same 
principle since group autonomy is necessary if individuals are to be extended 
the right to identify collectively and pursue common interests. Group diver- 
sity, then can be seen at least in part as the result of individuals exercising 
their rights and, hence, justified as a form of liberty. 

Are there grounds, then, for rejecting pluralism and the group diversity 
and autonomy it entails? As we have seen, there are dangers in the ideal if it 
is conceived as primarily a condition of group autonomy. But as has been 
argued this would be an unnecessary bifurcation of the issue. The protection 
of groups does not mean that all individuals must identify or be identified 
with some ethnic or cultural group. It does mean that individuals should have 
a right to do so if they desire. Principles should be adopted that would limit 
the actions of groups but no compelling reasons have been offered to 
overrule ethno-cultural pluralism in general. 

To summarize the argument, we have offered no compelling reasons in 
support of the desirability of cultural pluralism. Rather the efforts have been 
directed at disarming the criticisms of pluralism—at neutralizing arguments 
why it should be abandoned. Given that ethno-cultural pluralism seems to be 
a natural state of our society and that individuals desire to identify them- 
selves in this manner and further that there are not compelling reasons for 
altering these conditions, it can be concluded that pluralism ought to play 
some role in the formulation of social policy. 


Cultural Pluralism and Educational Policy 


Decisions regarding pluralism, whether it is to be pursued as a social ideal 
and how it is interpreted, will be reflected in educational policy. Some of the 
more salient issues are as follows: 

Integration: With the 1954 Brown decision public schools became the 
primary vehicles to attain a racially integrated unified society. While equal 
educational opportunity was the justification, the courts largely ignored 
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school achievement data in preference for the dismantling of legally sanc- 
tioned ‘‘one race’ schools.*? But many groups have not favored integration, 
though for different reasons. Whites predictably resisted objecting to the 
presence of black children in ‘‘their’’ schools or to their children being 
bussed into primarily black neighborhoods. Racism has not been the only 
motivating factor, however. Minorities resisted because of a perceived 
threat to cultural stability or because it was thought to be an ill fated strategy. 
For example, the Chinese Americans in San Francisco*' and Mexican 
Americans in Denver’? appealed to the courts to allow them to maintain their 
‘tone race’’ schools supplemented by bilingual education and enrichment 
programs. The Amish (though not challenging integration) sought an ex- 
empticn from secondary school attendance altogether and some blacks, 
preferring autonomy and control of their own schools, thought integration 
would only further white domination. These questions raised over integra- 
tion can be directly related to different conceptions of pluralism and the 
variances in social organization they imply. If a unified integrated society 
with relatively high levels of daily interaction among members of different 
groups is sought then the forced integration of the public schools is sound 
policy. However, if society can consist of a variety of social arrangements 
varying from voluntary segregation by some groups to a cosmopolitan 
association of individuals where ethnicity is deemed irrelevant then a gener- 
al policy of integration will not be desirable. Rather, integrated schools 
should be provided and open to all who should wish to attend; indeed, 
integration may be encouraged through magnet schools, educational parks, 
and by locating schools with consideration of demographic trends. But 
individuals should not be forced to attend these schools. It should be possible 
for individuals to voluntarily select schools in such a way that some schools 
may be primarily of one ethnic group. Note that this in no way suggests that 
ascribed characteristics serve as an entrance requirement for attendance of 
some schools, only that ethnically and culturally oriented schools should be 
allowed to exist. 

In considering integration it should be recognized that it is double edged in 
several ways. On the one hand integration increases cultural diffusion (and 
thus assimilation) but under the proper conditions can also reduce racist 
attitudes and facilitate the academic achievement of minorities. Similarly 
separation facilitates group identity and cohesiveness but allows for the 
development and perpetuation of sterotyping and divisiveness. Integration is 
also related to the question of group autonomy and community control of 
schools. In most cities integration will require relatively large school dis- 
tricts and/or educational parts. The administration of these will require a 
centralized bureaucracy with decreased community control and sensitivity 
to particular community needs and interests.** 
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School control: Schools are a primary means of socialization. The groups 
that determine their purposes, curriculum, organization, and administration 
will have a significant influence on the way children are prepared for 
society. Are schools to be seen as belonging primarily to local ethnic or 
religious communities, neighborhoods, metropolitan areas, states, or the 
nation as a whole? Which decisions belong appropriately at each of these 
levels and for what are parents responsible and what authority do teachers as 
professional educators have? Under the ideologies of classical cultural 
pluralism and separation we would expect each ethnic or cultural group, 
school or community to have considerable autonomy over school curriculum 
and practices. Yet even within this arrangement some state and federal 
interests would remain in health, safety, and a limited common core curricu- 
lum. If children are being prepared for a cosmopolitan life characterized by 
integration and/or individual autonomy, decisions regarding school prac- 
tices and curriculum would tend to rest with larger social collectives for it 
will not do to have children possibly limited by the parochial nature of their 
immediate community. Alternately, given a society where ethnic groups act 
as special interest lobbies at the governmental level it may be appropriate for 
some educational policy to be formulated at the federal level through the 
interplay of representative ethnic factions. Finally, given a society where 
ethnicity is considered a voluntary and private concern of individuals it may 
be that schools, like other governmental agencies, should assume a neutral 
role regarding ethnicity and relegate it as nearly as possible to private 
institutions and associations. 

School finance: Should the public (i.e. government) recognize ethnic, 
religious, or cultural criteria in the financing of schools? Currently private 
denominational schools are not able to receive public financial support. 
Pluuralism is supported inasmuch as the courts have interpreted the constitu- 
tion to protect the rights of groups to establish their own schools but not tothe 
degree that these groups are recognized as legitimate corporate entities to 
support. Ethnic groups that have tried to establish and maintain their own 
schools in the public system have been generally unsuccessful. Under an 
aggressive interpretation of the pluralistic ideal where the perpetuation or 
furthering of group diversity was seen as desirable, governmental agencies 
would be able to recognize and support ethnic groups as corporate entities. 
Thus an ethnic or religious school would be able to apply for and receive 
public funds just as public schools do now or would be able to maintain their 
own schools within the public system. Another means to further diversity 
might be the adoption of a voucher system whereby parents could ‘‘cash in’’ 
public financed vouchers at the school of their choice whether it be private, 
denominational, ethnic, integrated cosmopolitan or otherwise. 

Curriculum: Perhaps the most controversial issues in education are those 
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over the curriculum. Currently schools are relatively heterogeneous with 
respect to groups representing different values, beliefs, religious views, and 
specific moral codes. These differences are reflected in conflicts over what 
is proper for students to learn. Witness, for example, debates over creation- 
ism vs. evolution, prayer in schools, sex education, values education, and 
banned books. Further, the academic curriculum is criticized for being sexist 
and racist and teaching practices for being insensitive to different cultural 
learning styles, languages and experiences. One way to avoid some of these 
controversies would be to establish more ethnically, culturally, and re- 
ligiously homogeneous schools. Thus, loca! schools and communities 
would develop and control a curriculum consistent with their view of the 
world. This would have the added advantage of furthering group identity and 
cohesiveness and the ease with which a group could perpetuate itself from 
one generation to the next. But as we have already seen there are potential 
hazards. Without controls from the larger communnity a group could teach 
beliefs, values and dispositions inconsistent with the best interest of society 
(e.g. racism), present such a limited view of the world as to severally limit 
the mobility of individuals, or to indoctrinate their young so as to limit 
individual autonomy. Yet to adopt a core curriculum, conflicts notwith- 
standing, has the potential result of imposing the dominant group’s culture 
on all. If a two-tier approach to pluralism is adopted we can expect a variety 
of curricula to develop, the appropriateness of each being determined within 
some particular context. Some would be more ‘‘liberating’’ while others 
prepared children to participate within a particular cultural community and 
still others would fall in between. Some common core would undoubtedly 
exist in order to preserve the ideals associated with a pluralistic and moral 
society.*4 
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‘*Till cant cease, nothing else can begin’”’ 
Thomas Carlyle 


My object in these pages is to respond to Nicholas Appleton’s recent 
thinking on cultural pluralism. This invitation pleases me since it is always a 
privilege and a pleasure to reply to a paper on a topic so dear to my heart. 

Yet I am a little discontented. According to Thomas Kuhn, it is the nature 
of a paradigm to enjoy a monopoly in its hold on one’s thinking. A paradigm, 
in other words, brooks no new rivals: it is built in Kuhn’s concept of a 
paradigm that one scientist cannot, under the sway of one paradigm, serious- 
ly entertain a rival paradigm. If he or she has started toying with a rival 
paradigm, then the old paradigm is now defunct for him or her. And herein 
lies the major problem with Appleton’s work: he suffers from the Paradigm- 
Monopoly syndrome. Appleton seems incapable of entertaining other views 
of how a society might organize itself. This is seen in the title of his paper, 
**On the Cogency of Cultural Pluralism.’ ‘Cogency’ is usually taken to 
mean ‘‘to the point,”’’ ‘‘relevant,”’ ‘‘pertinent,’’ ‘‘forceful,’’ ‘‘effective,”’ 
and ‘‘valid.’’ This underscores Appleton’s commitment to the paradigm of 
cultural pluralism, to the extent of which one may wonder if he can seriously 
entertain a rival paradigm. Also, Paradigm-Monopoly may explain why his 
work is by no means as cogent as it might be (see the following sections, 
especially section three); and why there is nothing new in his work; it is 
merely a reworking of the work of others (Thomas F. Green, Glazer and 
Moynihan, Milton Gordon, William E. Newman et al.) as well as a mirror- 
ing of his own recent book, Cultural Pluralism in Education: Theoretical 
Foundations (Longman, 1983). 

Thus, Appleton’s problem is not this: is the social ideal of cultural 
pluralism a viable position for American society today? Rather, his problem 
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becomes how to justify the ideal of cultural pluralism. Consequently, in 
reading Appleton’s claims and arguments I am troubled by the following 
question: are we here presented with a methodological description, void of 
any evaluative element which tells us how to proceed in ordering society, or 
are we given a methodological prescription which tells us how we ought to 
proceed in ordering society? Appleton’s paper, it seems to me, does not lead 
to a straightforward answer. That is, the paper is ambiguous in the sense that 
what is said is compatible with, and lends support to, both interpretations. 
For example, he says: 


. .. pluralism has an ideological component inasmuch as the different 
groups involved have a world view associated with certain political and 
social objectives. They perceive it as functional to distinguish them- 
selves and the world as being composed of different groups and peo- 
ples. As philosophers or social scientists we are not logically compelled 
to accept these distinctions as significant. Whether one does or not 
depends largely on one’s interests and dispositions. (p. 12) 


The quote is ambiguous in the sense that it is not altogether clear whether 
the author is describing a historical state of affairs or whether he is talking 
about a desirable state of affairs. 

Now this ambiguity is not a small issue at all. It is important in the sense 
that debate can rage over Appleton’s intentions. Does he wish to provide a 
historico-philosophic justification of cultural pluralism? Does he want every 
educational policy decision, e.g., desegregation, school finance, curricu- 
lum, etc., to imitate the pluralist ideal of ‘cultural diversity’’? Does he think 
that policy that has been constructed in this way is in some ways better off 
than, say, policy made by a ruling elite? Does he think that policy fashioned 
along the ideal of cultural pluralism will lead to better, to more “‘liberating,”’ 
to more democratic results? Or is his purpose to report in a fashion how a 
society’s making of policy will be better served by judgments shaped by the 
need to take careful account of ‘‘partisan mutual adjustment’’ of groups, 
especially ethno-cultural interest groups? And if the latter is the sole purpose 
of the work, then why the ambiguous and occasionally highly moralizing 
style? 

I venture to guess that the ambiguity is unintended and that Appleton has 
no intention of fully exploiting its possibilities. He is a serious scholar 
attempting to give solid, objective, historical support to the value judgments 
supporting cultural pluralism, but, on the other hand, he does allow himself 
to offer implied derivations of values from facts. My question is this: why 
the ambiguity? 
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The Initial Difficulty: Appleton’s Multiple Definitions of ‘Ideology’ 


A vital difficulty arises in the paper regarding Appleton’s uses of ‘ideolo- 
gy.’ On my counting, he uses the term in not less, possibly more, than eleven 
different senses. Thus he employs ‘ideology’: 


(1) As a warning with the use of scare quotes (p. 10): ‘‘Indeed, choosing 
between the singularist and pluralist position, or some compromise in 
between, often involves factors of an ‘ideological’ nature.”’ 

As equivalent to a world view (p. 12): *‘In the above description 
pluralism has an ideological component inasmuch as the different 
groups involved have a world view associated with certain political and 
social objectives.”’ 

Asatool (p. 11): ‘* . . . pluralism functions as an ideological tool to help 
social collectives secure a more favorable outcome and/or to protect 
themselves in the conflicts over social rewards and values that are an 
inherent feature of modern societies.”’ 

As a prescriptive device (p. 12): ‘‘But even if the way one identifies and 
seeks to explain certain phenomena is tainted by one’s dispositions it is 
still the case that we make the general distinction between what is 
thought to be objective value-neutral science and prescriptive ideolo- 
gy.”” 

As a weapon (p. 20): “‘Its [race’s] destructive force and use as an 
ideological weapon has been well documented.”’ 

As a social ideal (p. 15): ‘‘Which of these ideological versions of 
pluralism is the ‘correct’ or best one?’’ (p. 15) ‘‘Thus, to adopt an ideal 
of voluntary ethnic choice for individuals is almost certainly to deny 
pluralism for some groups.”’ 

As a doctrine (p. 18): ‘*Further, if the general doctrine of pluralism can 
be justified, as argued earlier, any restriction of this doctrine (i.e., the 
acceptance of one interpretation to the exclusion of others) would itself 
require justification; good reasons would have to be presented why one 
position is generally superior to others or why some particular position 
is undesirable.”’ 

As furthering the agendas of different people (p. 13): ‘‘ . . . pluralism is 
ideological; it is sought for its utility in furthering the agendas of 
different groups.”’ 

As a model (p. 18): ‘‘In effect, the result is a two-tier pluralism—a 
pluralistic pluralism—consisting in a plurality of models of pluralism 
each legitimate in its own right and potentially appropriate to some 
group or set of groups in society.”’ 

(10) As policy (p. 15): ‘*The ideology of separation is also consistent with 
the idea that minority groups are colonialized people.’’ (p. 16): ‘‘In its 
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strongest form the ideology of separation is not within the boundaries of 
pluralism at all.’’ (p. 17): ‘‘It is interesting that as ideologies integration 
and separation are designed to benefit the same groups.”’ (p. 24): “‘Ifa 
unified integrated society with relatively high levels of daily interaction 
among members of different groups is sought then the forced integration 
of the public schools is sound policy.’’ (p. 24): ‘‘However, if society 
can consist of a variety of social arrangements varying from voluntary 
segregation by some groups to a cosmopolitan association of in- 
dividuals where ethnicity is deemed irrelevant then a general policy of 
integration will not be desirable.”’ 

(11) As an ideal (p. 17): ‘‘But just as with the other positions, to say that the 
ideal [integration] is compelling for some segment of society is not to 
say that it should be adopted as the overall guiding ideology.”’ 


In all fairness to Appleton, it is evident that not all these senses of 
‘ideology’ are inconsistent with one another; some may even be, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, elucidations of others. Nevertheless, given the 
diversity, it is obviously reasonable to ask whether there is anything in 
common between all these senses. Is there anything definitive or general 
about the notion of ideology which Appleton is trying to make clear? Or is he 
just unaware of the problem, muddying waters already murky and treacher- 
ous? 

Preliminary attempts to answer these queries by textual criticism make 
evident that Appleton’s 11 senses of ‘ideology’ fall into two main categories 
or groups. For when he equates ‘ideology’ with a world view, social ideal, 
doctrine, ideal, and model, it is a set of beliefs he has in mind. His second 
main sense of ‘ideology,’ however, which is given by equating it with a tool, 
prescriptive device, weapon, as furthering the agenda of different people, 
and as policy, suggests an instrumental use, perhaps even a sociological 
sense. 

Consideration of the difficulties surrounding the two groups or senses of 
‘ideology’ is beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that Appleton 
faces the problem of saying something definite and yet ambiguous about 
‘ideology.’ Here I will only point out that since he gives us no adequate 
treatment of ideology, what is the point of examining and explicating 
cultural pluralism qua ideology at all? 


The Second Difficulty: Justification of Cultural Pluralism 


Before starting all this, I wish to say, as clearly and succinctly as possible, 
that Appleton openly disavows an ethical relativist stance as justification for 
cultural pluralism. In fact he says, *‘there are logical grounds for disassociat- 
ing cultural pluralism from ethical pluralism,’’ and ‘‘ethical relativism can 
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be disassociated from cultural relativism and disarmed as a challenge to 
cultural pluralism’’ (footnote 34). 

However this may be, Appleton must still justify cultural pluralism, if 
only as social ideal. In asserting that ethical relativism will not serve as 
justification, then what will? Appleton is caught in a bind. Cultural relativ- 
ism, a scientific fact, will not do; nor will the general principles associated 
with ethical relativism. He walks a tightrope in the following statements 
used to justify cultural pluralism: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


‘*Whichever [various interpretations of the ideal of pluralism], if any, is 
adopted it is not acceptable for one group to lock another group into 
some position in society’’ (p. 23). 

‘**Which of these ideological versions of pluralism is the ‘correct’ or best 
one? Voluntary ethnic choice appears to meet the diversity of multicul- 
tural needs of the United States perfectly’’ (p. 15). 

‘*Individuals who desire to voluntarily segregate themselves and main- 
tain alternative subcultures can do so, and those not as concerned with 
the preservation of traditional culture can associate for political and 
social advantage or can for purposes of identity choose to disassociate 
themselves from ethnic heritage altogether’ (p. 15). 

**[Integration] as the ideal . . . is inadequate for at least two reasons. 
First, a number of socio-cultural groups in society are already well 
integrated into the social fabric and have other agendas. Second, it fails 
to consider groups that wish to remain voluntarily segregated from 
mainstream society or to participate in society only marginally’’ (p. 17). 
‘If there are no compelling reasons to restrict the different options 
which groups choose for themselves then, applying the general princi- 
ple of liberty, these wishes ought to be respected’’ (p. 18). 

‘‘I believe it can be shown that there exists a common set of moral 
principles to govern the interaction of different groups in a pluralistic 
society without imposing the standards of one group upon another’ 
(footnote 34). 

‘*But individuals should not be forced to attend these schools. It should 
be possible for individuals to select schools in such a way that some 
schools may be primarily of one ethnic group’’ (p. 24). 

‘**One way to avoid some of these controversies would be to establish 
more ethnically, culturally, and religiously homogeneous schools. 
Thus, local schools and communities would develop and control a 
curriculum consistent with their view of the world’’ (p. 26). 

‘‘If a two-tier approach to pluralism is adopted we can expect a variety 
of curricula to develop, the appropriateness of each being determined 
within some particular context. Some would be more ‘liberating’ while 
others prepared children to participate within a particular cultural com- 
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munity and still others would fall in between. Some common core 
would undoubtedly exist in order to preserve the ideals associated with a 
pluralistic and moral society’’ (p. 26). 


So stated, the justification of cultural pluralism does not indeed rest on the 
moral principles of ethical relativism, or does it? As is clear from the listing 
above, the defense is intertwined, and it appears that priority is not given to 
ethical relativist principles. But there is a faint whiff of relativism in 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8. That is, in each of these statements some 
deference is paid to the view that it is in some way ‘‘bad form’’ to judge one 
culture from that of another culture. Yet Appleton does not go so far as to 
assert that in each culture the judgments made by the members of that culture 
are correct (ethical relativism). 

Moreover, we see that the defense or justification of cultural pluralism is 
intertwined with appeals to liberty, as in numbers 5 and 7. Now, even if 
Appleton is successful in establishing a justification for his position, it is not 
abundantly clear why the justification is a defense of cultural pluralism. That 
is, in his defense of cultural pluralism certain appeals to individualism, 
group solidarity, cohesiveness, liberty, etc. are employed. If it is the 
existence of these properties that unifies and characterizes the defense of 
cultural pluralism, then I do not see how we shall be able to exclude, say, 
liberal democracy as commonly characterized or sloganized in terms of 
*‘participatory democracy’’ from our deliberations. 

For liberal democracy, so it would seem, is certainly characterized by the 
defense Appk.ton makes of cultural pluralism. Every statement which Ap- 
pleton makes about cultural pluralism remains true when we replace ‘cultur- 
al pluralism’ by ‘liberal democracy’; and every statement he has written 
about the values of cultural pluralism applies with equal force to the values 
of liberal democracy. And herein lies a problem in Appleton’s work. 

It may be patently clear that the problems of cultural pluralism and the 
liberal democratic tradition are intertwined. A comprehensive approach, 
however, to the problem must grasp and deal with such considerations. I 
believe that Appleton has offered a defense of cultural pluralism in terms of 
the liberal democratic tradition, but this does not justify cultural pluralism; 
rather, all he has done is justify liberal democracy. He has failed to address 
how the liberal democratic tradition and cultural pluralism are connected, if 
indeed they are. 

Moreover, the failure to justify cultural pluralism is even more apparent, 
and raises serious doubts about Appleton’s effort, insofar as his work 
exhibits a flight from politics, a tendency to misgauge the complexity of 
political relationships and to misjudge their effects. This takes several forms 
in his paper, but their joint impact helps to make cuitural pluralism qua 
democratic theory appear more irrelevant than it should be. Put differently, 
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cultural pluralism, or any form of ‘‘culturism’’ which is used to designate 
categories calling attention exclusively to the quality of life in a society, fails 
to comprehend the power dimensions of social interaction. This is to look at 
society through ‘‘ideological spectacles.”’ 


The Third Difficulty: The Relevance of Cultural Pluralism 


Appleton has titled his work, *‘On the Cogency of Cultural Pluralism,’’ 
and thus my difficulty with its relevance may strike some as flippant. But it 
seems to me that Appleton’s account, even if executed in a thorough 
manner, would still leave open the question of relevance. That is, his 
account of cultural pluralism deals with an element of social life, ‘*cultur- 
ism,’ but it neglects function. Appleton, like many other social philoso- 
phers, assumes that a tremendous historical change (acceptance of the ideal 
of two-tier pluralism) must exhibit a logic of its own and that the change of an 
idea must be reasonable in the sense that there exists a link between the fact 
of change and the context of the idea changing. That is, of course, a plausible 
assumption as long as one is dealing with reasonable people: a change in the 
philosophical component most likely can be explained as the result of clear 
and unambiguous arguments. But Appleton assumes too much. There is 
lacking in his work a definite working out of function. He has failed to 
account for function in the sense of describing how a two-tier pluralism can 
be adopted. And this is of no small account. He has neglected, in effect, to 
explain how a pluralistic ideal could come into being. This leads at once to 
the suspicion that ‘‘two-tier pluralism,’’ as described by Appleton, is irrele- 
vant, at least as far as he goes with it. 

There is, patently, need to pursue this claim further. Why is Appleton’s 
work irrelevant? As social ideal, his two-tier pluralism is said to promote a 
plurality of laudable private and public ends, particularly protecting in- 
dividual rights and freedoms. But it is true that some segments of society, 
such as the impoverished, aged, handicapped, unorganized laborers, and 
many white collar workers, have no voice which can be heard on matters of 
concern for their lives. They are not ethnic-cultural groups. Moreover, some 
kinds of concerns, affecting most segments of society, are not and will not be 
channeled to the public sphere for debate in two-tier pluralism. Here I refer 
to such matters as the exploitation of productive workers in a capitalist 
society. Appleton, like all pluralists, does not concentrate his attention on 
the sources of power and its exercise. Power to him means participation in 
decision making—participatory democracy—and this seems to need no 
further exposition. The same may not be said for his position’s defects, 
however. Two-tier pluralism takes no account of the fact that power may be, 
and often is, exercised by confining the scope of decision making to 
relatively safe issues. And although his position provides for distinguishing 
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between important and unimportant issues arising in the public sphere 
(integration, school control, school finance, curriculum), he offers no objec- 
tive criteria for choosing in these areas. 

So stated, the problems of two-tier pluralism are very apparent, making 
Appleton’s proposal beside the point or, put differently, irrelevant. I do not 
mean to suggest, however, that pluralistic doctrine has become an anachro- 
nism. The gut issue is whether the whole set of questions, emphases, and 
strategies which constitute the ideal of cultural pluralism has any important 
bearing at all on the liberal democratic tradition. As suggested earlier, 
Appleton has not demonstrated this in a convincing way. His position rests 
on the liberal democratic tradition. Until he shows, if he can, the intimate 
connection between the two, his proposal is vacuuous. 
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Research, when it provides its best service, helps us think through and 
answer our most pressing problems. At its best, research does not get lost in 
its own technicalities, but informs us by contributing to meaningful debate. 
It is this type of research that readers of the Journal of Thought can look 
forward to under the heading of the Research Forum. 

For example, the two articles published in this issue that inaugurate the 
Research Forum both deal with the condition of teaching. At the time of this 
writing, seven national reports have been published this year dealing with 
education, with the promise of more to come. None of these reports, 
however, probe the condition of teaching like those presented here. Both 
offer a true contribution to this important topic of public concern. According 
to Rodman Webb, if teaching is in a crisis, it is a crisis created not by 
teachers themselves, but by the externally imposed status of teachers and the 
conditions under which teachers labor. The teacher is more a victim of that 
crisis than the creator of it. According to Andrews, Sherman and Webb, the 
lack of community respect for teachers is not a recent phenomenon, as some 
would believe. Instead, it has been solidly in place for fifty years, or more. 
Taking these two articles to heart will make any notion of a quick reform 
even more senseless. 

Articles that appear in the Research Forum will follow in the tradition of 
the Journal of Thought itself—they will be drawn from various disciplines 
and will cover a broad range of topics. Our first two contributions come from 
the fields of history, community studies, and sociology. Future articles will 
come from psychology, anthropology, philosophy, literature, even statis- 
tics. Research, in its attempt to increase our understanding of the world, 
should gain strength from disciplined inquiry without becoming unduly 
constrained by rigid boundaries that all too frequently enter our lives. 
Crossing those boundaries will be a regular feature of the Research Forum. 

Some pieces appearing under this heading will be methodological in 
nature—they will contribute to discussions about the processes of inquiry 
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itself. If we pursue important topics through our research, but use faulty 
tools in that pursuit, we do ourselves a disservice. If we persist, we ul- 
timately default on our public responsibilities as scholars. Highly technical 
discussions about minor variations within a given methodological technique 
will not be published here. There are other, more specialized, journals for 
that. 

The Research Forum will present articles that are relevant, that represent 
various perspectives, and that occasionally turn a mirror onto our own work 
as researchers. The research will be sound and well documented. But it 
won't be bogged down in jargon that blocks communication. After all, 
communication is what a forum is all about. 


Call for Manuscripts 


The Journal of Thought seeks to publish research manuscripts on timely 
topics from various perspectives. Manuscripts should be based on sound 
scholarship, well documented, and written for a well educated, but general, 
audience. The articles will be published under the heading of the Research 
Forum with the aim of using research to help inform public debate on a 
variety of subjects. Send triplicate copies of your manuscript to: 


Dr. Alanson Van Fleet 
205 Claxton Education Building 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
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Teacher Status Panic: 
Moving Up the Down Escalator 


Rodman B. Webb 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, FL 32611 


It is an American shibboleth that teaching is a ‘‘rewarding”’ (read per- 
sonally satisfying) profession. However, a two-year study of middle and 
high school teachers gives reason to distrust the truth of this long-time 
truism.' Data gathered in ten public school classrooms and interviews with 
more than 40 teachers suggest that teaching is no longer the satisfying 
profession it once may have been. In fact, teaching has been a profession in 
crisis. 


Status and Mobility 


Dan Lortie has pointed out that “teaching is clearly white-collar, middle- 
class work and as such offers upward mobility for people in blue-collar or 
lower-class families.’’? Historically, teaching has provided an honorable 
route to the white-collar world of the middle class.* Over the years the 
education profession has offered an adequate and slowly increasing income, 
job security, and some degree of community respect. Rapidly expanding 
school systems have offered better-paying administrative jobs for teachers 
who wished to continue their ascent up the social status ladder. Today, 
however, the situation is changing. 

Population growth has slowed dramatically and a sluggish economy has 
caused some school systems to lay off teachers and others to struggle along 
on shrinking resources. Inflation has cut deeply into the salary advances 
earned during the 1960’s. According to the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, the buying power of teachers’ salaries declined by nearly 15 
percent during the 1970’s.* During roughly the same period, strongly 
unionized blue-collar workers fared much better. For example, the after- 
inflation income of coal miners advanced 31 percent, that of truck drivers 33 
percent and the income of plumbers over 10 percent.° 

Teachers who once prided themselves on their advancement into the 
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middle class feel threatened as the income of many blue-collar workers has 
caught up with and even exceeded their own. Such a situation threatens 
teachers’ sense of social worth, but as Paul Blumberg has shown, this 
problem is not unique to teachers; it affects many members of the middle 
class: 


Today the middle-class struggle to maintain what have been for them 
appropriate differentials is collapsing. Such salaried employees . . . 
inevitably develop the feeling that their income is no longer com- 
mensurate with their social worth. 


Blumberg asks: 


In a society where money is the measure of social worth, what happens 
when clerical workers and retail salespeople discover that factory 
workers are suddenly earning not merely slightly more, but 2—2.5 times 
more than they; when school teachers and librarians are being left 
behind in the factory dust; when unionized blue-collar workers are 
quickly closing in even on college professors who have invested up to 


ten years in graduate school . . . to prepare for a career? 
He adds ominously: 


When rank—or imagined rank—no longer gets its due, social order is 
in danger.°® 


The teachers interviewed by Pat Ashton and I discussed the problem of 
pay with great emotion. These comments are typical: 


I do get discouraged . . . . The pay is so low. I ask myself, Why am I 
doing this? Why did I ever go into teaching? I feel embittered. . . . 


I’m getting out of teaching. Itisn’t so much that I don’t like teaching. It 
is because the pay is so low. 


Occupational status is one of the most widely studied aspects of the social 
stratification system in America. Most studies derive from research con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research Center in the 1950’s. Since that 
time other studies have found a high degree of stability in the prestige 
assigned most occupations. Studies of occupational status show that teach- 
ers rank far below most other professions (physicians, pharmacists, lawyers, 
and so on) and in the lower third of white-collar occupations. In a ranking 
system that gave status scores as high as 583 and as low as 30 to various 
occupations in America, Coleman and Rainwater found that high school 
teachers had a rating of 131, or just barely above, ‘‘the lowest level of 
managerial . . . and kindred workers.’’’ Status-sensitive teachers are trou- 
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bled by their low salaries and by the relatively low status that those salaries 
reflect. 

The social standing of teachers is further threatened by the growing public 
dissatisfaction with education in general and with the quality of teachers in 
particular. Over the past eight years, for example, there has been a gradual 
decline in parents’ confidence regarding the quality of public schooling in 
America. In a 1974 survey, 65 percent of parents with school-age children 
assigned a grade of A or B to indicate what they take to be the quality of 
American schools. By 1981 only 35 percent of parents surveyed gave the 
schools such high marks.* The reasons for the decline in public confidence 
have not been studied carefully so their exact causes are not known. Howev- 
er, scholars, critics, and the popular press frequently cite such reasons as the 
prolonged national decline in achievement test scores; the steady rise in 
educational expenditures; the escalation of school crime; the alleged failure 
of great society programs designed to improve education, and an increase in 
teacher militancy. For the first time, the 1980 Gallup Poll reported that a 
majority of Americans would be displeased if a child of theirs decided to 
become a public school teacher. 

Teachers we interviewed were aware of their flagging image in the 
community and were disturbed that the public didn’t understand the prob- 
lems teachers face or appreciate what they took to be the real accomplish- 
ments of the public education. As one teacher put it: 


In the [media] we have lost a lot of respect. They blame teachers 
because students don’t do well on. . . tests. We’re getting the blame 
when [it] should be placed on the home. Pay us more. Pay us as 
professionals and let administrators treat us as professionals and then 
see what we can do. 


A National Education Association survey in 1981 asked teachers to 
indicate the factors and forces that have had a negative effect on their job 
satisfaction. Well over 50 percent of teachers surveyed indicated that the 
public’s attitudes toward schools, the treatment of education by the media, 
student attitudes toward learning, low salaries, and the declining status of 
teachers have had a negative effect on their professional morale.’ 

Teachers come to their work with aspirations of vertical mobility, but 
today they find little opportunity for advancement in their chosen profes- 
sion. They come with the hope that they will earn an adequate income, but 
they find that their salaries are not keeping pace with inflation and that the 
pay of many blue-collar workers equals or exceeds their own. They come 
with expectations that white-collar work will afford them a respectably high 
status in the community, but they find that their prestige is damaged by the 
decline of public confidence in education. It would appear that teachers are 
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suffering what C. Wright Mills once called ‘‘status panic.’’'° Such anxiety 
is damaging to their professional self-esteem and has diminished their 
commitment to education. 

Given these conditions, it should not surprise us that there has been a 
catastrophic drop in the degree of satisfaction teachers report they find in 
their work. When a national survey of teachers asked, ‘‘Suppose you could 
go back to your college days and start over again, and in view of your present 
knowledge, would you become a teacher?’’ Only 25 percent of female 
teachers and 16 percent of male teachers indicated that education would 
certainly be their career choice.'' Less than half of today’s teachers plan to 
stay in the education profession until retirement. '* 

The teaching profession is not providing individuals with the financial and 
psychological support they need to sustain them in their work. As a result, 
the number of people being drawn to teaching is declining and the quality of 
people entering the profession is declining as well. In 1972 there were 
191,172 education degrees conferred in the United States. By 1980 that 
number had fallen to 118,102.'* Between 1973 and 1981 the scholastic 
aptitude test scores of high school seniors who aspired to teaching fell in the 
verbal area from 419 to 391 and in mathematics from 449 to 418.'4 

The historic base of teacher status is no longer firm and teachers are 
showing more and more of the signs of anxiety that characterize other lower 


middle-class, white-collar workers. Greater numbers of teachers appear to 
fit Beth Vanfossen’s descriptions of low-status, white-collar workers. 


[They] perform necessary work activities and are essential to the 
running of bureaucracies. But they lack decision-making power and 
work autonomy. Their jobs are relatively secure, but dead-end. Their 
incomes are sufficient, but minimal. They have to be gregarious and 
sociable to please both boss and client, yet they receive little recogni- 
tion for their placating functions. Their levels of self-esteem are higher 
than in the blue-collar stratum, yet they are more prone to a chronic 
dissatisfaction with their jobs, their incomes, and life in general. They 
neither prosper nor perish. '° 


Uncertainty and Teacher Satisfaction 


Traditionally the major source of teacher satisfaction has been the act of 
teaching itself. Though many teachers still report that they find joy in 
teaching, many others express an uncertainty that they are making a real 
difference in the classroom: 

I thought I'd quit teaching. I just felt. . . useless because I was going 
through long periods of time thinking that I wasn’t doing anything for 
anybody. 
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I gave a test at the end of the year in which I reviewed material we’d 
gone over since the fall. Most of my students didn’t do very well. It felt 
as if [I were running] a diploma factory. 


As Dan Lortie has noted, “‘teaching demands. . . the capacity to work for 
protracted periods without sure knowledge that one is having any positive 
effect on students.’’'® The uncertainty is pervasive and cuts deeply into 
teachers’ sense of satisfaction and accomplishment. 


Status Panic and Teacher Isolation 


We might expect that the common problems teachers face would promote 
unity and cooperation within their ranks. We did not find that to be the case 
in most schools we studied. We found almost no evidence that teachers 
worked to bolster one another’s flagging self-esteem. Instead, we found that 
teachers were generally isolated from one another and received little 
recognition from either colleagues or administrators. Some teachers com- 
plained that they were ignored, but no one we talked with had much hope that 
anything could be done to diminish teacher isolation or promote a sense of 
community within the school. A teacher with ten year’s experience com- 
plained about the lack of recognition at her school: 


I think this year I have suffered from what they call teacher burnout. 
There is very, very little recognition here. Even a dog needs to be patted 
on the head, but we don’t get that here. It makes you question whether 
it’s worth it. 


Another teacher told us that everyone needs to be ‘‘told that he or she does 
something well.’’ She wished that administrators would pay attention to her 
accomplishments and let her know on occasion that she was *‘doing a good 
job with these kids.’ She thought if she could just ‘‘hear that twice a year’’ 
she would feel her job was ‘‘worth it.’” She went on to say that administra- 
tors had ‘‘never been [in my class] to really see what I’ ve done and that hurts. 
You try, you really try and you take your profession seriously. You don’t 
just sit on the job. But you never hear anything except complaints about your 
mistakes. You never hear anything that’s worth while.”’ 

Teachers appear to be especially frustrated by administrators’ lack of 
recognition for their hard work and accomplishments. One teacher told us 
that her husband was encouraging her to leave teaching: 


He sees how much teaching has devastated me over the years, and it 
has. A lot of these kids can break your heart. And he says I don’t get 
much reward from teaching. I guess he’s right, we certainly don’t get 
much from the front office. 
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Nobody comes in and says, “‘Thanks for stopping the riot at the 
basketball game.’’ That was something I did this year. And no one 
says, ‘‘We think you’re doing a terrific job.”’ I don’t know of anybody 
in the schools who has ever gotten that kind of recognition. 


If it is true, as John Rawls and others contend, that recognition from 
significant others is necessary for the establishment and maintenance of 
self-esteem, then teachers’ self-esteem is put in jeopardy by the general lack 
of administrative and collegial support.'’ A teacher understated this point 
when she told us, ‘It’s awfully nice to get feedback from outside of 
yourself.’’ The literature from social psychology and sociology which bears 
on self-esteem would suggest that it is not simply nice that others evaluate 
one’s work positively, it is essential to the maintenance of professional 
self-respect. Because teachers have difficulty assessing their classroom 
accomplishments and receive little recognition from the community, col- 
leagues, or administrators, their professional self-esteem is kept in continual 
jeopardy. Teachers’ anxiety concerning their professional competence is 
heightened by a value system that links self-esteem with salary and social 
standing. Dedicated to the ethic of vertical mobility, teachers are dis- 
couraged to see their social standing beginning to slip and their relative 
economic advantages being eroded. 

if teachers do not get support from the public or the administration, 
neither do they get help from their colleagues. One teacher complained that 
her fellow teachers were working ‘‘in their own little world(s). Everybody is 
doing their own thing and nobody is helping anybody else.’’ As a conse- 
quence, she continued, the school becomes atomized and the educational 
enterprise hopelessly segmented. ‘‘Nobody is working [with colleagues] to 
make this a whole school. I don’t think a school can be effective that way. 
We're all in the boat together, and it’s sinking.”’ 

Another teacher explained why colleagues do not cooperate: 


We have the chance but we don’t do it. I don’t know why thatis. I. . . 
think it would embarrass us if we hadn’t thought of an idea ourselves 
and had to get it from another teacher. 


Another teacher said: 
Anybody’s input would [have been] a help. If they would just share 
some of the things they have tried. But you know teachers get hold of a 
good idea and instead of sharing it, they hoard it. A lot of teachers are 
that way. They get some material and hoard it and won’t let you see it. 
But I need some ideas and materials. I’m dying for information. 
The psychological function of teacher insularity is to assuage the several 
uncertainties that teachers face; the social function of insularity is to de- 
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crease institutional disruption when teachers are absent, quit, or transfer to 
other schools. If teachers are self-contained and self-sufficient, no teacher or 
group of teachers can become indispensable to the smooth operation of the 
school. Every teacher is a unit unto him or herself and all units are func- 
tionally interchangeable. New teachers need little orientation and their work 
does not require long periods of initiation or that they build close rela- 
tionships with colleagues. 

We asked an experienced teacher how her colleagues would describe her 
if they were being candid. Although she has worked in the school for over a 
year, she was unable to answer the question: 


I think the majority of faculty don’t know I’m here. The principal never 
introduced me. I don’t even know the names of some teachers here. 


When we asked another teacher the same question, she answered: 
I don’t know. . . . | don’t think they know whether I’m here or not. 


Teacher isolation functions to deprive teachers of the power to influence 
school-wide decisions that affect the conditions of their work. If teachers do 
not often speak of common problems, they are not likely to object to 
decisions that have a negative impact on their professional lives. Adminis- 
trative decisions can be made at the top, by principals, county administra- 
tors, or state officials without faculty consultation. Many teachers we talked 
to were disturbed by what they perceived to be their powerlessness within 
the organization of the school. One teacher said: 


Teachers aren’t consulted as much as they should be by . . . county 
officials or school administrators. 


Some teachers express frustration over their inability to influence the 
decision-making process. One teacher told us, ‘‘We are sometimes con- 
sulted, but it never seems to matter.’’ Another teacher had a similar com- 
plaint: 


We talk [with administrators] to a certain extent, but I don’t know that 
anybody listens. You tell your department head and he can pass it on to 
the principal, but it doesn’t help. The administration starts planning and 
they don’t think about our problems. They have problems of their own. 


Our discussions with teachers have convinced us that for many the 
conditions of their employment promote an attitude of professional 
noninvolvement with peers. Such conditions engender feelings of insecu- 
rity, status panic, and self-protection through isolation and they promote a 
form of alienation that social psychologists have called self-estrangement. 

Self-estrangement refers to a loss of meaningful connection between the 
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worker and his work. According to Robert Blauner, ‘‘when an individual 
lacks control over the work process and a sense of purposeful connection to 
the work enterprise, he may experience a kind of depersonalized detachment 
rather than an immediate involvement . . . in the job task.’’'® 

Many of the teachers we talked with and observed claimed that their 
profession was not fulfilling their needs or tapping their potentials. 


Teachers are not recognized the way they should be. I feel that with my 
ability I could have been an engineer or. . . a scientist. 1 would have 
had more recognition . . and more financial reward. 


Another teacher said that if she had it to do over she would not become a 
teacher again because ‘‘I have capacities that I haven’t tapped, that can’t be 
tapped in teaching.”’ 

To these individuals, and many of their colleagues, teaching provides 
only a weak sense of accomplishment, satisfaction or success. Like most 
middle-class Americans they desire success but have difficulty finding 
tangible signs of their own accomplishment. They work long hours, some- 
times facing more than 150 students a day. They plan lessons, teach classes, 
counsel students, attend meetings, sponsor clubs, correct papers, fill out 
forms, write report cards, coach sports, talk with parents, and much more, 
and yet they have little way of knowing whether all this work amounts to 
anything. They are keepers of the American dream, strivers, carriers of 
middle-class values, but they have no product to call their own. They are 
unsure of their accomplishments on the classroom level and are unsupported 
by colleagues and the community. In this sense they are victims of the values 
they hold. They have difficulty reconciling their actual achievements with 
their personal expectations. 

Michael Lewis contends that most middle-class Americans are frustrated 
by the mismatch between actual achievements and personal expectations. 
As he explains: 


If our quest of self-respect leads us to high aspirations, the chances are 
very great that in the overwhelming majority of cases there will be a 
considerable difference between what we think we are capable of and 
what it is we actually seem to be achieving. And if the maintenance of 
self-respect depends upon not only great expectations but great ex- 
pectations realized, then such disparities are likely to pose a major 
threat to the self-esteem of many Americans. !? 


Lewis contends that aspirations by themselves are relatively unproblem- 
atic. However, ‘‘convincing ourselves that we have indeed been suc- 
cessful—that our dreams have been realized and that consequently we may 
respect ourselves—is extremely problematic.’’*° The aspirations of teachers 
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encourage them to lay claim to ‘‘the good life’’ and to personal achievement. 
But as Lewis points out; those same values make ‘‘any perceived failure. . . 
a threat of significant psychological force to our self-esteem.’’ Failure, or 
the hint of failure, in fact anything but the absolute assurance that our 
accomplishments have exceeded our aspirations, ‘‘threatens our self-esteem 
by causing us to doubt our character, our competence, or quite possibly 
both. To the extent . . . that our aspirations go unrealized (whatever the 
reason), we are threatened and troubled by personal guilt. Fearing that we 
have done less than we should, we are all too frequently haunted by the sense 
that we have done ill.’’*' Teachers are so haunted. They possess no personal 
or institutional means of exorcising the ubiquitous worry that they have 
failed to fulfill their own middle-class success aspirations. They are particu- 
larly vulnerable to the self-doubt and status panic that characterize many 
white-collar workers. 

Like many white-collar employees, teachers are becoming increasingly 
estranged from their work. Many feel they have given up an essential part of 
themselves to pursue a task that provides little professional recognition, 
social status, remuneration, or personal satisfaction. They do not realize 
themselves through their work and are haunted by the knowledge that they 
have not become all that they once hoped to be. They form a negative 
occupational identity that threatens their already beleaguered self-esteem. 
Blauner discusses the connection between a lack of job satisfaction and 
self-identity: 


Self-estranging work compounds and intensifies [the] problem of a 
negative occupational identity. When work provides opportunities for 
control, creativity, and challenge—when, in a word, it is self- 
expressive and enhances an individual’s unique potentialities—then it 
contributes to the worker’s sense of self-respect and dignity and at least 
partially overcomes the stigma of low status. Alienated work—without 
control, freedom, or responsibility—on the other hand simply confirms 
and deepens the feeling that societal estimates of low status and little 
worth are valid.” 


I am not suggesting that all or even most teachers are estranged from their 
work. I am instead suggesting that the pressure of isolation, status panic, 
uncertainty, and non-recognition make it difficult for teachers to avoid such 
estrangement. Until we find ways to increase the status of teaching and 
improve the working conditions of teachers, all attempts to improve the 
quality of education at the classroom level are likely to fail. 
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Teaching: The Isolated Profession* 
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National Education Association survey data indicate that teachers in large 
numbers agree that their profession no longer offers the status, prestige or 
satisfaction that was offered in the recent past.' We resolved to investigate 
the social status of educators to see if teaching, in fact, once enjoyed greater 
prestige, community support and job satisfaction than it does today. 

Because we were interested in recent history, we decided to investigate 
the social status of teachers between 1920 and 1950. We thought it important 
to focus on the perceptions of teachers themselves, but, of course, did not 
have survey data on teacher attitudes during that period. However, we had a 
number of community studies, such as the Lynds’ Middletown and Mid- 
dletown in Transition; early sociological investigations of schooling, the 
best being Waller’s The Sociology of Teaching: and historical accounts of 
the teaching profession such as Elsbree’s The American Teacher and 
Howard A. Beale’s Are American Teachers Free?” As we reviewed these 
sources it became clear that teaching in mid-century was not the exalted 
profession that teachers today believe it to have been. Instead we found 
teaching to be a low-paying, low-prestige, isolated line of work. We did 
find, however, that the claim that the status of teacher was higher in the past 
was not new. In 1929, for example, the Lynds reported in Middletown that: 


The often bitter comments of teachers themselves upon their lack of 

status and recognition in the . . . local life [of Middletown] are not 

needed to make an observer realize that . . . the ‘‘teacher’’ and 

‘*professor’’ do not occupy the position they did even a generation 
3 

ago. 


Low pay was a primary complaint among Middletown teachers. The 
Lynds pointed out that the community paid ‘‘the people to whom it entrusted 
its children about what it [paid] a retail clerk.’** But poor pay was not the 
only complaint. Teachers also reported that they were systematically iso- 
lated from the general flow of Middletown life. The Lynds observed that 
teachers were treated casually, as if they made no significant contribution to 
the community: 
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In terms of the concerns and the activities that preoccupy the keenest 
interests of the city’s leaders, [teachers] are for the most part nonenti- 
ties; rarely does one run across a teacher at the weekly luncheons of the 
city’s businessmen assembled in their civic clubs; nor does one find 
them at the social functions over which the wives of those influential 
men preside.° 


The Lynds did not speculate about why teachers were isolated from 
community life, but three years later, in 1932, Willard Waller had a lot to say 
on the subject. According to Waller, teachers were isolated because the 
community chose to isolate them: 


The community can never know the teacher because it insists upon 
regarding him as something more than a god and something less than a 
man. In short, the teacher is psychologically isolated from the commu- 
nity because he must live within the teacher stereotype.° 


The stereotype of teachers offered in the Middletown, Elmstown and 
Hometown studies,’ contains expectations of conformity and moral virtue. 
Hollingshead reported that Board of Education members in Elmtown were 
primarily concerned with two things: 


Operating the schools as economically as possible and seeing that 


teachers conform in the classroom and in their personal lives to the most 
conservative economic, political, religious and moral doctrines, pre- 
vailing in the local culture.® 


In addition, there were informal restrictions on teacher behavior. For ex- 
ample, the private lives of Elmtown teachers 


were circumscribed by taboos, customs, expectations and obligations 
that ranged all the way from where they lived to where they could buy 
necessities and how they might utilize their leisure time without creat- 
ing a chain of gossip.” 


To return to Waller’s point, why would communities choose to isolate 
teachers who generally conformed to their stereotypical expectations? One 
might expect that adherence to the formal and informal codes of conduct and 
graceful acceptance of low pay would win teachers a respected, if not 
influential, place in their communities. But that was not the case. Moral 
virtue did not so much bind teachers to their neighbors as it alienated them 
from the ‘‘spontaneous social life’’ of the community.'® Adherence to such 
codes was required but it served to separate the teacher from life around him. 
Waller illustrated this point by referring to an incident in a local barber shop: 
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I was listening to a group telling jokes customarily heard in a barber 
shop, when a man approached the door. At once the barber stopped 
working and said, *‘Sh! sh! Boys, the principal of the high school is 
coming in.”’ All went quiet. After the principal left, the barber turned to 
the group and said, ‘‘Boys, I enjoy a good story myself, but this is a 
public place and we’ve got to treat such men as the one who left with 
respect . . . . All right, now go on with the jokes and stories.’’"! 


The barber-shop incident illustrates that there is an ambiguity in a com- 
munity’s demand for virtuous behavior from teachers, for such demands 
include elements of both respect and hostility. That ambiguity was the point 
of Waller’s overly dramatic claim that the typical teacher was considered 
‘*more than a god and something less than a man.’’ The elements of 
community respect for teachers were drawn from education’s historical 
connection to the core values of the culture. It fell to teachers to model and 
transmit the values and moral virtues of society. As Joel Spring has 
observed, teachers were ‘‘charged with maintaining social order and cohe- 
sion and . . . instilling individuals with codes of conduct and social values 
that would insure the stability of existing social relationships.’’'? These 
were weighty responsibilities and were usually entrusted to home-grown 
individuals who knew the community well and would not consider deviating 
from its norms. 

By 1930, however, the demand for quality teachers outstripped the local 
supply in most communities. The school age population had grown from 6.8 
million in 1870 to 25.7 million in 1930. The percentage of adolescents 
attending high school during that same period jumped from less than 2 
percent to over 17 percent, and the length of the average school year 
increased by 40 days.'* Small towns and cities—those criticized by Sinclair 
Lewis and H. L. Mencken for their small-minded provincialism—were 
forced to hire large numbers of outsiders to teach in local schools. As the 
number of outsiders grew, community suspicion of and hostility toward 
teachers grew as well. 

The new teachers hired in small cities and towns across America were 
outsiders of a special sort. By the standards of the day they were well 
educated. In Middletown, for example, over 65 percent of teachers in 1931 
had completed four or more years of college, up from 29 percent just ten 
years earlier.'* These figures may have been higher in Middletown than in 
most American communities, but they indicate that generally teachers were 
better educated than the average citizen. Nationally at that time, only ‘‘one 
out of every 125 inhabitants went to college . . . .’’! 

The claim being made here is not that teachers were adequately educated 
in 1930, only that, as a group, they were better educated than most of the 
parents of the children they taught. This may have been true especially for 
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teachers who were new to communities and were hired on the basis of their 
training rather than family connections. School boards hired teachers who 
were well trained in their craft, but communities looked upon these educated 
outsiders with apprehension. 

Teachers with training in normal schools and teachers colleges were 
exposed to ideas and attitudes that appeared suspiciously cosmopolitan in 
small-town America. According to Waller, many a teacher entered the 
profession brimming with idealism and enthusiasm, ‘‘determined to pass his 
values on to others [and] eager to find his place in the give and take of the 
[community].’’'® From the point of view of the townsfolk, however, such 
ambitions were dangerous. Even mildly progressive ideas might challenge 
the core values of the community if they took hold among the young. In 
Middletown, for example, community groups mobilized against the mere 
appearance of teacher dissent: 


Business knows what it wants [from teachers]. The patriotic groups 
know what they want. The D.A.R., always on a hair-trigger of 
watchfulness for ‘‘disloyalty,’’ is reported to feel that both the high 
school and the college have ‘‘some pretty pink teachers’’; and it is 
reported . . . that sons and daughters in the classrooms of suspected 
teachers have been enlisted to check up on the latter’s teachings. When 
a social science teacher in one of the high schools spoke favorably of 
joining the World Court, a local editorial warned that teachers ought to 
remember that schools are supported by taxes. !’ 


The Middletown ethos insisted 


that schools should teach the facts of past experience about which 
‘*sound, intelligent people agree.’’ That it is dangerous to acquaint 
children with points of view that question ‘‘the fundamentals.’’ That 
too much education and contact with books and big ideas unfits a 
person for practical life.'* 


An eager young teacher interested in spreading new knowledge and 
attitudes arrived in a town like Middletown only to find, as Waller described 
it, a 


world without comprehension of his values, unready to receive them, 
interested in coarser things managed by duller, harder men. He tries to 
begin at the beginning and explain his values to those around him. He 
finds this very difficult. He struggles in vain against disillusion, finally 
yield|ing] to it. The messianic spirit dies, his own grasp upon his ideals 
is enfeebled.'° 


The propensities of communities to resist new ideas and to isolate teachers 
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from the social order served to keep educators under tight control and to limit 
their social and intellectual clout. Teachers, after all, felt that they had a 
claim to a status based on the social significance of their work and their 
specialized education. Most were upwardly mobile and were proud of the 
ambitions that paralleled their social ascent.*° There had been a significant 
growth in their numbers, and they were eager to exercise their professional 
judgment. In some areas they were organizing, not simply to protect their 
economic interests, but to gain greater control over educational affairs and a 
voice in political matters as well.*! All of these factors made them potential- 
ly threatening to the growing power of the more affluent but less educated 
middle class. 

One suggestion is that the isolation of teachers from community affairs 
served to contain that threat and to keep teachers and school administrators 
professionally vulnerable and politically powerless. One cannot read the 
early community studies without being impressed by the consistency with 
which, and the extent to which, teachers were frozen out of community life. 
A school administrator in Elmtown reported: 


We have been here for two years now and I am convinced that we are 
completely and absolutely outsiders. Actually, we have no friends. . . . 
Everybody will shake hands and make pleasant remarks, but it doesn’t 
go farther than that.? 


A principal in another town reported that his teachers ‘‘don’t fit in much 
9923 y . 

anywhere—they stay pretty much to themselves.’’*” Warner, Havighurst, 

and Lloyd reviewed the stratification research of their day and concluded: 


The social position of teachers is indefinite. Their social participation is 
often limited to their own group. Where social participation is used as a 
test of social status, . . . teachers are difficult to locate in the social 
structure because they participate so little in the life of the communi- 


ty.”4 

Essentially, teachers were kept humble and socially isolated from the 
seats of power. This was more easily done because teaching, since the turn 
of the century, had been dominated by women; a group that had its own 
stigma of second class citizenship. And, as if to guarantee that women 
teachers could never gain access to the power structure through their hus- 
bands, regulations in Middletown and elsewhere required that no female 
teachers could be married. The isolation of teachers was not self-imposed, as 
Warner contended, but community-imposed by a middle class that was 
determined to control access to power and protect its position, as well as a 
belief system that supported that position. And, they succeeded! 

That success, we suspect, has haunted the teaching profession ever since. 
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Over time the education of the middle class increased and the claim to 
special training and professional competence among teachers has weakened. 
Though teacher access to the community has expanded, their claims to 
status, based on education and expertise, has continued to be opposed. The 
complaint, heard in Middletown, that college-educated teachers could not 
equip children for the practical affairs of everyday life,”> has been replaced 
today by the complaint that teachers are so poorly educated in even the basic 
skills that they cannot prepare students for anything at all. 

Since the 1950’s, most moves to improve the quality of American school- 
ing have attempted to circumvent the classroom teacher. Rather than draw- 
ing more qualified people into the profession by increasing the status and 
salary of teachers, the ‘‘experts,’’ who earn their living by tinkering with the 
system and advising the power brokers who manage it, have devised an 
elaborate array of ‘‘teacher-proof’’ (or ‘‘fool-proof’’) procedures that any 
teacher can use with minimal training. For example, the competency-based 
movement insisted, according to Joyce, that teachers could be trained to 
**select behavioral objectives, to develop appropriate instructional methods, 
and evaluate the effects with precision.’’ Teaching machines and other 
devices made teachers mere observers of the learning process. Equipping 
classrooms with television sets in the 1960’s did the same. And the move to 
computer-based instruction threatens to continue that trend. The middle- 
class establishment no longer fears that teachers will invade their territory. 
They have the situation well in hand. 

Teachers have accepted teacher-proof innovations with resignation if not 
enthusiasm. However, in recent years they have taken steps to increase their 
influence over educational decisions at school, school district and state 
levels. Some of these moves may hinder rather than enhance the status of 
teachers. For example, the National Education Association (NEA), the 
largest teacher organization in the country, now supports the establishment 
of five-year teacher preparation programs. The upgrading of teacher educa- 
tion is long overdue. However, the NEA insists that the content of education 
courses should not be based on what they disparagingly call ‘‘theoretical 
research and scholarly judgment’’ but rather on the conventional wisdom of 
practicing teachers. They propose that a greater emphasis be placed on 
**how-to-do-it’” courses and less emphasis on research, theory, criticism 
and intellectual content. If acted upon, such proposals would not only 
vocationalize teacher training but would work to inhibit innovation and 
maintain the status quo in the schools. At the same time the NEA is lobbying 
state legislatures in an effort to gain control of professional standards boards 
that ‘‘approve teacher preparation programs and . . . certify prospective 
teachers.’’*° Such moves may increase teacher power, at least in the short 
run, but they are likely to undermine the only basis upon which teachers can 
claim professional status. 
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Professions are characterized by at least three things. First, they possess 
an evolving body of knowledge that is intellectually rigorous and grounded 
in systematic research. Any teacher training program that abandons rigor 
and ignores relevant research will ultimately damage the status of the 
education profession. Teacher education programs must insure that their 
graduates—all their graduates—have mastered the subject matter they will 
teach and the subject matter of teaching itself. 

Second, professions require that initiates not only know their subject 
matter, but also know how to put subject matter to use. Novice teachers, like 
novice doctors, must practice their craft under the watchful eye of experts 
willing to hold neophytes to a high standard. The NEA’s support of extended 
internship programs is a step in the right direction if we can insure that 
supervising teachers are indeed experts in their field. 

Third, professions require that its members have an enlarged understand- 
ing of their craft and habits of inquiry that will allow them to judge the 
significance of innovations, be able to adapt new ideas to present realities, 
and even take part in the discovery process themselves. It is not enough for 
teachers to have mastered the recipes of teaching any more than it is enough 
for a chemist to have simply learned a series of textbook formulae. Knowl- 
edge is a necessary, but by no means sufficient, requirement for pro- 
fessionalism. Teachers must understand the subject matter and methods of 
their work so well that they can themselves contribute to the creative 
evolution of their profession. This may entail discovering new methods and 
testing them systematically. Minimally it entails the ability to contribute to a 
disciplined conversation about the values and ideas that undergird their 
profession. Teachers must be able to analyze their own methods and values 
as well as those of others. Any action or proposal that does not enhance the 
opportunity for and the quality of professional conversations in education 
threatens to further undermine professional standing of teachers. Moves to 
vocationalize teacher training and to end debate by controlling professional 
standards boards are dangerous for just that reason. 

Certainly, teachers must act in the political arena to secure their rights and 
higher salaries. Certainly, they must have a greater say in how teachers 
should be educated. But if they are ever to gain the professional status due 
them, they must jealously guard the intellectual integrity of their craft. 

To review the argument, we have analyzed key elements that affected 
teacher status in the recent past and have considered some of the implications 
that recent history holds for the present. We noted that teaching was a 
low-paying occupation fifty years ago, and remains so today. Although the 
work that teachers do is bridled to the preservation of democracy, teachers 
have been systematically shut out of the inner circles of community power. 
Teacher isolation grew as more and more teachers were hired from outside 
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local communities. Minimal respect was accorded them as long as they 
conformed to the stereotypical expectations of those around them. Informal 
community norms and formal employment contracts insured that teachers 
would remain isolated within the community and would not offend the status 
quo. 

Other factors have been noted. Though teachers were once better edu- 
cated than most people in their communities, today the middle class has 
eradicated this educational advantage. Possibly teachers did their jobs too 
well. In any case, teachers have never been considered professionals. 
Contrary to popular belief, teacher status has never been high. The fact that 
teachers think they are worse off today perpetuates the myth that teaching 
was once “‘an exalted’’ profession. It is unlikely that teachers will gain the 
status they desire and deserve unless they work to upgrade the professional 
aspects of both teacher preparation and teacher practice. 
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I want to thank the editors of Journal of Thought for the opportunity to 
respond to Paul Wagner’s recent review of my book, The Dilemma of 
Enquiry and Learning (Wagner, 1983). I also want to thank Paul Wagner for 
a most stimulating review. For the most part, he seems to have gotten my 
argument just right. What this means is that my response, in true evolution- 
ary spirit, may be able to advance the discussion of these exceedingly 
important issues in epistemology and education, rather than argue over 
details. This is not to say, however, that there are not disagreements between 
us. It is to these that I now turn. 

In the first place, Wagner clearly recognizes my radical thesis that 
education grounds epistemology (p. 106). He places me squarely and 
correctly in the naturalized epistemology tradition. I would add, however, 
because it will become important later, that I am in the naturalized 
epistemology tradition because the foundationalist tradition seems to have 
foundered. That is, attempts to provide a general refutation of skepticism 
have not succeeded. Although, of course, special disciplines have their own 
foundations, such accounts ignore the general problem of philosophical 
skepticism which seems to require that we assure ourselves that somehow, 
somewhere, we do have a guaranteed access to reality as it is. In a nutshell, 
the difference between Wagner and me is that he still yearns for such 
assurances, whereas I believe that we need not have them in order to get on 
with the important tasks of epistemology and learning. 

Perhaps the best way to explore this difference will be to examine the three 
ontological claims to which Wagner asserts I am committed (p. 110). 


‘First, (P1) control system theory can successfully model human 
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cognitive activity. Second, (P2) human knowledge can never reveal the 
essence of something in itself, in other words, there is no necessary 
relationship between truth and knowledge claims that humans can 
identify. Third, (P3) what counts as knowledge among members of our 
species evolves simultaneously with the evolutionary development of 
our physiology in interaction with the rest of our environment.”’ 


Before getting to the substance of our disagreement, let me offer one 
minor clarification. It is important to note in what follows that there is 
nothing in particular about my commitment to control system theory that 
causes the problems Wagner believes I am heir to. The important feature for 
Wagner’s subsequent arguments is that I make some claim or other about the 
truth (or ‘‘success’’) of an empirical theory of cognition. Any empirical 
theory would do. I could be a behaviorist as far as Wagner’s arguments are 
concerned. 

A major problem arises, however, in the interpretation of principle P2 
which Wagner attributes to me. In fact, I believe that the two wordings 
Wagner proposes are significantly different and while I do hold to one of the 
interpretations, I reject the other. 

I do not agree that ‘‘human knowledge can never reveal the essence of 
something in itself’’ (p. 110). We may indeed occasionally know something 
in itself. What I do believe is that, given my rejection of the foundationalist 
position, we can never know for certain when human knowledge claims have 
revealed the essence of something in itself. In short, we may know, but not 
know that we know. 

Thus, I do agree with the other interpretation Wagner offers of P2, 
namely, that “‘there is no necessary relationship between truth and knowl- 
edge claims that humans can identify’’ (p. 110). Things may really be a 
certain way, and we may even claim to know that they are that way. What we 
appear to lack, however, is the guarantee of any necessary connection 
between truth and knowledge claim—that necessary connection so sought 
after by foundationalists in epistemology. 

I need, therefore, to distinguish two senses of P2. 

P2A—Human knowledge can never reveal the essence of something in 
itself—which I reject—and, 

P2B—tThere is no necessary relationship between truth and knowledge 
claims that humans can identify—which I accept. 

Given the above distinction, I next need to note a distinction between what 
I will call ontological realism and epistemological realism. An ontological 
realist holds that things do really exist independently of our knowing 
activities. However, as far as I can tell, an ontological realist can be neutral 
as to whether either we can (a) know that reality, or (b) know that we know 
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that reality. Since I hold that we might occasionally know reality (we can 
never know when), I can be, and am, an ontological realist. 

An epistemological realist, however, believes not only that we can know 
reality, but also that we can, at least sometimes, know that we know. An 
epistemological realist, therefore, rejects P2B. Since I accept P2B, I am not 
an epistemological realist. 

The important point as regards my disagreement with Wagner then is as 
follows: It is my contention that the ‘‘weaker’’ position of ontological 
realism is sufficient to avoid the inconsistencies of which Wagner accuses 
me. Let me demonstrate how this is so. 

Wagner argues (p. 111) that Pl, Control system theory can successfully 
model human cognitive actity, is inconsistent with P2. But which P2? 

P2A—Human knowledge can never reveal the essence of something in 
itself, or 

P2B—tThere is no necessary relationship between truth and knowledge 
claims that humans can identify. 

I grant that Pl would be inconsistent with P2A, but I do not hold P2A. On 
the other hand, I see no reason to believe that P| is inconsistent with P2B, 
which I do hold. The relationship between truth and knowledge is not 
necessary but contingent, at least for empirical claims such as are found in 
control system theory. So once one distinguishes the two senses of P2 that 
Wagner conflates, the alleged inconsistency in my argument evaporates. 

Similarly, Wagner seems to believe that P2 and P3 are in conflict (p. 112). 
Wagner claims that I cannot embrace a conventionalist theory of what counts 
as knowledge (P3) while holding that knowledge must adhere to standards of 
reasonableness. The first point to be made is that there is a clear difference 
between an epistemological theory of what counts as knowledge and what 
the analysis of the term ‘‘knowledge”’ is. It certainly seems obvious to me 
that a theory of what counts as knowledge may occasionally countenance 
claims which are, in the end, not knowledge. For example, I would think it a 
requirement of any theory of what counts as knowledge that the proposition, 
*‘the earth is flat,’’ be counted as knowledge at a certain time and place. It 
was certainly reasonable to believe at one point. We can then appeal to our 
analysis of ‘*knowledge,’’ which does imply the truth of what is believed, to 
say that although, ‘‘The earth is flat,’’ once counted as knowledge, it no 
longer does so. If we further assume that the earth is not flat, then the claim 
not only no longer counts as knowledge, it is also not knowledge and never 
was. In short there is no reason not to have a correspondence theory of the 
meaning of *‘truth,”’ as long as we do not confuse that with the very different 
notion of an epistemological theory of what counts as knowledge. 

And surely we must keep separate a theory of meaning from a theory of the 
justification of knowledge. The failure of logical positivism shows just the 
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necessity for such a distinction. If we do insist on such a distinction, then 
Wagner gives no reason against holding a conventionalist theory of what 
counts as knowledge at some time and place while still opting for a corre- 
spondence theory of the meaning of ‘‘truth.’’ Of course, because of P2B we 
cannot tie these two theories together. 

There are, however, other reasons, perhaps, for at least entertaining the 
possibility of modifying a correspondence theory of truth at least somewhat. 
I do grant that in light of P2B, a correspondence theory of the meaning of 
truth does very little, if any, epistemological work, despite its critical role in 
maintaining ontological realism. Perhaps that is enough. However, we must 
recognize that any judgments of truth necessarily involve comparing one set 
of representations with another rather than representations with things in 
themselves. Some of these representations, those of ‘‘observables,’’ have a 
longer and more stable evolutionary pedigree, but they are representations 
nonetheless, and can, given sufficient strain on our cognitive systems, 
change. Under such circumstances, it might be worth exploring the 
plausibility of modifying our conception of truth from correspondence to 
reality (a correspondence which we can never know for sure that we have, 
even though we can have it) to a reflective equilibrium between observation- 
al representations and theoretical representation. It is this latter conception 
that I began to explore in Dilemma. 

The advantage to a reflective equilibrium approach to the analysis of 
*‘truth’’ is that it allows for the connection of our ways of knowing with what 
is, although the connection will be empirical rather than necessary. The 
disadvantage is that it appears to lead to ontological relativity. 

It is important to remember, however, that one need not adopt a reflective 
equilibrium approach to truth. A correspondence theory can be maintained 
as long as we keep the distinction between a theory of meaning and a theory 
of justification clear. 

Let me turn now to Wagner’s third argument. He asserts (p. 113) that my 
claim P1—Control system theory can successfully model human cognitive 
activity, is made suspect by P3—What counts as knowledge evolves. 

Wagner points out that this means that evolution may well render control 
system theory inadequate as an account of our cognitive activity. I agree, but 
fail to see why this is a criticism. Both on methodological and substantive 
grounds it seems to me to be a strength of any theory that it acknowledges the 
plain historical fact that our empirical theories of the way the world is, both 
naturally and socially, do change. 

The reason, I suspect, that Wagner worries about conceptual and theoreti- 
cal change is that he is a foundationalist at heart. He really does yearn for a 
general refutation of the skeptical challenge to knowledge rather than being 
satisfied with the specific foundations given by the special sciences. He 
says, (p. 113) 
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‘**Since we have no epistemically secure reason for concluding that 
evolutionary processes occur in any way other than by chance occur- 
rences (given an initial set of conditions—which are again beyond our 
epistemic reach—evolutionary consequences simply play themselves 
out like so many toppling dominoes) and thus any claims we have about 
the world are simply a function of those same chance occurrences and 
not a function of infallible knowing minds.”’ 


It is clear that Wagner wants epistemically secure reasons and possibly 
even a theory of infallible knowing minds. It would be nice if we could 
satisfy Wagner’s desire, but the history of attempts to do so gives little hope 
for success. What I tried to do in Dilemma was to accept the hard truth that 
we do not seem to be able to refute skepticism and to sketch what epistemolo- 
gy might look like if we accept our positions as infallible human knowers. 
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Webster’ s New Collegiate Dictionary (1973) includes as its second defini- 
tion of caveat, ‘‘an explanation to prevent misinterpretation.”’ It is in the 
spirit of Webster that I wish to answer some statements made by William B. 
Stanley in his article, ‘‘A Reinterpretation of Harold Rugg’s Role in the 
Foundation of Modern Social Education,’’ which was published in JOT, 
Winter issue, 1982. My critique of the Stanley article should be considered a 
gentle one even though I confess that when I perused Stanley’s statement, I 
was on occasion a bit irritated. 

Possibly this irritation stemmed from the fact that I was formerly a student 
of the late Harold Rugg’s and as such, I was personally acquainted with him 
both as my professor and as a friend.' In the context of the previous remark, 
let me state that when an author writes an article regarding so prominent an 
educator as Professor Rugg, the preliminary research should be in-depth 
rather than following the process of formulating value judgments without 
wider and deeper tapping of the resources. Even though one were to admit 
that Stanley’s article is on the subject of social studies education (and I do so 
admit), the conclusion that the author formulates after considering Rugg’s 
textbooks in their controversial setting of the early 1940’s, that “‘He never 
regained his earlier level of influence,’ seems unwarranted. 

Those who knew Harold Rugg knew that he was capable of bouncing 
back! Among the reasons for his resilience was his preoccupation with the 
arts in education and with creativity subjects that he diligently pursued for 
thirty years or more, and not just as some sideline. Those few revisionists 
who have chosen to critique Rugg seem, in many cases, to have no apprecia- 
tion or understanding of Rugg’s work in the arts. Strange indeed! Of course 
they could argue to the effect: What do the arts have to do with the social 
studies and with Rugg’s overall philosophy of social reform? Those who 
knew Rugg knew that there was no contradiction between his interest in 
various reform movements and his preoccupation with the arts and creativ- 
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ity. To the contrary.” In his thinking, Rugg was clearly a nonconformist just 
as most artistic people are, even though they may not make “‘a big deal’’ of 
it. 

As Rugg delved deeply into various aspects of the creative act and into the 
personalities of those who by their contributions have brought civilization 
along the path leading toward whatever it is we mean by the word *‘prog- 
ress,’’ he became convinced that the meaning of the word artists should be 
broadened. It would include all those ingenious individuals who have 
somehow made the leap into fields and new disciplines which have in due 
course benefitted humankind. 

As I have attempted to indicate, there was a kind of interlocking of these 
two interests, social reform and creative artistry.* But nowhere in his article 
does Professor Stanley indicate that he is even aware of Rugg’s work which 
culminated in his book /magination which that doughty philosopher of 
social reform vis-a-vis the schools, Theodore Brameld, has referred to as: 
*‘Outranking in importance all others written by American educational 
philosophers, historians, or psychologists in the past several years.’’* 

In considering Rugg’s hope that the Progressive Education Association 
could be used to ‘‘. . . coordinate the power of individuals to remake the 
world,’’ Stanley is critical of Rugg on the ground that, ‘‘It was not made 
clear what form such control would take.’’ True. Rugg’s critics have more 
than once inveighed against him on the ground that he was inconsistent, that 
he went off on one tangent, stayed with it for a time, and then went off on 
some other tangent (or words to that effect). Be it noted that time and again 
within the hearing of the present writer, Harold Rugg took his stand with 
regard to people and events in terms of opposition to the ‘‘conforming 
way.’’> That should be enough—that he was strongly and vigorously op- 
posed to social and economic (and educational) conditions as he found them 
in his time, and he was working hard to change the situation. But this isn’t 
enough for writers such as William Stanley. They apparently want more 
consistency, some kind of a blueprint for a utopia. In this context, I cannot 
resist quoting Emerson’s oft-quoted statement from his essay on Self- 
Reliance: ‘*A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.”’ 

Stanley has made the point, or at least the implication, that although 
Harold Rugg wanted reform within the frame of the capitalistic system, he 
never pushed his ideas all the way into some kind of socialism. On this, 
Stanley is correct. Then, he faults Rugg for his failure to develop a clearer 
plan, a better organized pattern of just what it was that he (Rugg) was driving 
at. 

So far as there was one clear ‘‘plan’’ it was something closely related to 
the TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority), and the Teachers College Columbia 
professor had nowhere made this more plain than in his discussion of ‘*The 
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Americans Cultivating Their Great Valleys,’’ in his Foundations of Amer- 
ican Education.® A qualification which I will add to the foregoing statement 
is that today many “‘liberals’’ are critical of even these kinds of government- 
sponsored plans, and they claim that they are every bit as bad as those 
hydroelectric and reclamation projects which are privately controlled. Their 
criticisms are based upon air and water pollution, as well as the growth of 
other environmentally undesirable conditions. Was Harold Rugg supposed 
to anticipate all this in his 1947 opus? One quality from which revisionist 
writers of current times apparently do not suffer is modesty; and another one 
is the long view which has taught more modest thinkers to realize that to 
judge and evaluate the past entirely in terms of the present is untenable. 

Again, commenting on Rugg’s lack of consistency, Stanley states, ‘‘He 
criticized our political and economic systems because they were not dem- 
ocratically controlled . . .”’ Yet, in essence Professor Stanley says that 
Rugg’s economic palliative amounted to control by ‘‘a technocratic elite.’’ 
These statements are made within the frame of what was Harold Rugg’s 
approach to the solution of the economic problems which plagued the 
American people during the great depression of the thirties—he favored 
some kind of technocracy as probably the closest ‘utopian plan’’ within his 
vision.’ 

Here we go again! Our author is judging a book, The Great Technology 
with a 1933 copyright date, in terms of revisionist economic principles of 
today. Is this fair and balanced? Furthermore, if any readers of this ‘‘effort’’ 
of mine are perchance as old as I am, then they lived through the thirties and 
they remember those god-awful years when our people and their leaders 
were willing to have a look at almost any possible solution to the terrible 
problems which confronted us. Howard Scott and Harold Loeb (both identi- 
fied with technocracy) were names which were widely bandied about in 
those days among intellectuals, and also among anyone who was willing to 
face up to the horrendous circumstances. Scott was *‘the popularizer’’ while 
Loeb more appealed to intellectual circles, and each had come to some 
extent under the influence of Thorstein Veblen. Not too bad! 

Even a cursory researching of the subject of technocracy during the 
depression years would indicate that it had a large influence on the thinking 
of thousands of Americans. The popular (i.e. ‘‘capitalistic’’) press sup- 
ported it for a time—till it discovered that the vigorous attacks on ‘‘the price 
system’’ contained overtones that were somehow akin to socialism— 
whereupon the press dropped it like a hot potato. I will grant the point that 
Rugg’s approach to this (and to other contemporary issues of those earlier 
days) reflected a certain tendency for him to rely upon an intellectual elite for 
solutions. So what? My point is that whether technocracy of the kind Rugg 
more or less supported was or wasn’t a viable solution to the economic 
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circumstances, isn’t the issue of major import. The major issue is: Was 
Harold Rugg concerned, and was he attempting to get others concerned? A 
corollary is: Was Rugg consistently into some kind of nonconformist pattern 
of social thought? The answer to both of these questions must be an emphatic 
YES! 

Implicit in Stanley’s criticism of Rugg is the former’s obvious orientation 
toward some kind of socialism—but then, if consistency is all that great a 
quality in a serious writer, why hasn’t Professor Stanley gone the rest of the 
way, to tell us what kind of a socialist society he favors? Let me hasten to add 
that socialism is by no means anathema to this writer. However, let’s get 
colloquial and remind Rugg’s critic that what’s sauce for the goose, is sauce 
for the gander; and Stanley has stated categorically that Rugg ‘*. . . did not 
believe capitalism was the root cause of our socio-economic problems.”’ 
Surely the previous statement represents an implicit plea for socialism. And 
a further critique by Stanley of Rugg rests upon ‘*. . . a weak and restricted 
defense of his position.”’ 

Stanley strongly suggests that somehow Rugg didn’t get down to the 
basics as the latter called for greater effort in our economy for the redistribu- 
tion of wealth. And I am inclined to agree with Stanley on this point. 
Nonetheless Stanley’s approach reminds this writer of much of the work of 
the analytic philosophers during recent times. They are great at informing us 
of what’s ‘‘wrong’’ with someone else’s writings, but they quite clearly 
aren’t so great at informing us as to what they would do to improve the 
circumstances. As we have previously implied, hindsight is easy. Indeed! 

Furthermore as with the philosophical analysts, some of the social and 
political critics who today fall into a revisionist category aren’t doing their 
homework carefully. If they were, then they’d use sources other than the 
printed word only, lest some of the critics of the critics—such as the present 
writer—might label their research as shallow. For example in Rugg’s case, 
there are plenty of persons still very much alive who were personally 
acquainted with, and even enjoyed a close friendship with HR, who could 
contribute to some research which is enlightened and informed.* Were such 
persons consulted as Stanley was preparing his article? Or, his rationale 
opposing such an endeavor might possibly be that it’s too much work and too 
far to travel; then at the minimum, ‘‘oral history’’ and tapes are very possibly 
available. Why was there no use made of such resources? 

A final comment. Stanley has asserted that HR ‘**. . . accepts the dubious 
assertions of biological determinism on which a meritocracy is based.”’ 
Possibly so, and possibly not. The energies devoted to ‘‘researching”’ this 
portion of Rugg’s overall educational philosophy aren’t terribly convincing. 
Since HR was trained at Dartmouth as an engineer, and his first publications 
were strongly oriented toward statistics, no surprise should be forthcoming 
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if one were to consider Rugg’s leanings toward what Stanley refers to as ‘‘a 
meritocracy.’’ But Stanley’s assertions regarding biological-determinism 
are less convincing. 

How could a man such as Rugg who devoted much of his life toward the 
changing of the social order in ways which were, at the time, quite fun- 
damental—how might he have opted for eugenic factors over euthenic ones 
in the American milieu? Rugg did make an observation more than once to the 
effect that if the advocates of basic social change could win over to their 
cause a sizeable minority of intelligent, educated and informed persons, then 
they would be well on the way to achieving the changes that they hoped for. 
And this was part of Rugg’s basic thinking. Possibly, I’m too lenient toward 
a scholar whom I knew as a great teacher and friend, but a better balanced 
way, in my opinion, would have been to state that Harold Rugg was more a 
Jeffersonian in his approach to democracy than he was a Jacksonian. And 
what’s wrong with that? 


Notes 


' Cf. Fisher, ‘‘Harold Rugg—In Retrospect,’’ The Educational Forum, XLII, #3, March, 
1978, pp. 299-312 

? Rugg’s last opus /magination was published posthumously in 1963. His friend Kenneth 
Benne who had also been his colleague at TC, put the manuscript together for final publication. 
Both men, as abundant evidence would indicate, were reconstructionists in their philosophies 
of education. In his foreword Benne stated: ‘‘We find much evidence that these patterns (of our 
tradition) are marked by conformity rather than creativity, retreat rather than advance, caution 
rather than daring in the very areas of life and experience where innovation is most needed.”’ (p. 
viii). 

* Benne also wrote: ‘The perpetuity, even the survival of our civilization depends . . . upon 
finding a valid solution to the problem which he was struggling to clarify and solve. What is the 
nature of man’s power to create new and valid conceptions . . .?’’ Ibid., p. vii. Indeed, is any 
additional emphasis needed to demonstrate that these two men understood the relationship 
between creative endeavors and social reconstruction? 

* See the dust-jacket of Jmagination. Rugg’s (and Brameld’s?) revisionist critics may react to 
the effect that just about any exaggeration looks good on the jacket of a book. Fair enough; and 
while we're at it, we'll mention Brameld’s follow-up statement: ‘‘. . . it is not only the most 
pioneering of Harold Rugg’s works; it demonstrates that his genius as a synthesizer and 
interpreter of the main streams of theory and research was matched by few scholars in any 
discipline, in or out of education.”’ 

* Rugg, The Teacher of Teachers (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press 1950, and New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952), pp. 60-61. 

© Rugg, Foundations of American Education (Yonkers, NY: World Book Co., 1947). See 
especially ‘‘The Americans Cultivating Their Great Valleys,”’ pp. 414-419. 

’ Ibid., pp. 304-316. In his statement, ‘‘Studies of the Producing and Consuming Capacity 
of America,’’ Rugg made plain that he never did favor a social-political move ‘‘all the way to 
socialism.’’ Prof. Stanley's implication on this subject is a valid one. 

* | have previously mentioned Prof. Kenneth Benne in this context. Other possible sources 
for research endeavors are indicated in my Educational Forum article. (See fn. #1, above). 
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It is always difficult, if not impossible, to capture the essence of a person 
who has made major contributions to his/her field. Such is the case with 
Harold Rugg, one of the major figures in the foundations of social studies 
education. In Edgar Wesley’s view; 


. .. he was the great integrator in the field of education, particularly in 
the social studies. Others used the term before, but they didn’t really 
understand it. Rugg was the first to really grasp the meaning of the 
social studies.' 


Indeed, Rugg has long had the admiration and support of many social 
educators. His contributions to the foundations of social education, includ- 
ing an emphasis on the study of controversial issues and social problems, 
and an interdisciplinary program have been well documented.” According to 
one social educator, many of Rugg’s ideas **. . . would still be useful to 
social educators today if they were more fully recognized and applied.’’* 

Rugg has also had his share of critics. His association with social 
reconstructionism earned him a radical image, and his victimization at the 
hands of reactionary censors is one of the most sordid and extensive in- 
stances of book banning in our nation’s past. For critics like Bertie Forbes, 
Rugg was a radical who sought to subvert the ideas of our nation’s youth via 
his social studies program and texts. Such critics were instrumental in 
removing Rugg’s texts from the public schools. 

The book-banning reactionary attacks were without merit; however, more 
balanced critics have also viewed Rugg’s ideas as antithetical to American 
ideals and educational philosophy.* Speaking of reconstructionists in gener- 
al, but clearly including Rugg, C. A. Bowers states that ‘*. . . their ideal of 
democratic planning would entail a radical change in the nature of political 
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and economic institutions. [In fact] . . . it is difficult to see how society, as 
we know it in America, could function at all.’’° 

I leave it to Rugg’s biographers and others to attempt a definitive analysis 
of his work. My interest in Rugg has a narrower focus. I am concerned with 
some of the interpretations of Rugg’s work by both critics and supporters and 
how such interpretations relate to the foundations of social education. In a 
recent article, | examined some issues which have not received sufficient 
attention in prior analyses of Rugg.° My concern is that by neglecting 
significant aspects of Rugg’s thought we run the risk of transmitting a 
distorted view of his ideas. If Rugg’s views are still important, we should 
seek a full understanding of their meaning and relevance. 

The traditional view of Rugg portrays him as a social reconstructionist 
who would use the schools to help cause basic social change. For supporters, 
most of Rugg’s ideas represented necessary reforms; for some critics, the 
ideas were radical, un-American and potentially dangerous. Other critics 
have acknowledged Rugg’s good intentions but lamented his naive faith in 
the ability of education to help bring about social change.’ Such conclusions 
are at best only partly correct; at worst, they are wrong. In either case, they 
ignore certain important aspects of Rugg’s thought. My recent article was an 
attempt to reexamine Rugg’s work in the light of those neglected ideas. 

Professor William Fisher, a former student and friend of Harold Rugg, 
has taken issue with some of the points I have raised.” One should read 
Fisher’s article for a detailed critique of my views as I will only respond to 
those I consider most significant. First, I should note that there are a number 
of important points about which Professor Fisher and I are in apparent 
agreement, e.g., Rugg’s failure to clearly explain many of his proposals, his 
support for some sort of technocracy and a technocratic elite to plan and run 
the economy, that he seemed to favor a meritocracy, was not a socialist, and 
failed to get down to basics regarding proposals to redistribute wealth. These 
are important points of agreement and relevant to my reinterpretation of 
Rugg’s work. 

The following quote by Professor Fisher indicates some of our most 
significant disagreements. 


How could a man such as Rugg who devoted much of his life toward the 
changing of the social order in ways which were, at the time, quite 
fundamental—how might he have opted for eugenic factors over eu- 
thenic ones in the American milieu?” 


I have tried to make the case that few, if any, of the changes advocated by 
Rugg were fundamental or radical, even in the context of the 1930’s. Rugg’s 
proposals were basically within the mainstream of the “‘NEW Deal’’ or 
welfare capitalism. Most of these reforms had been advanced for several 
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decades with greater clarity and a more complete rationale than offered by 
Rugg. Furthermore, Professor Fisher does not make clear just what he sees 
as ‘‘fundamental’’ about the changes Rugg advocated. Those who consid- 
ered Rugg a dangerous radical have also overestimated the scope of the 
changes he proposed. 

With regard to eugenic versus euthenic factors, I do not argue that Rugg 
opted for the former over the latter. Actually he seems to have opted for both 
without a clear awareness of the conflicts and limitations inherent in his 
ideas. Rugg’s work during the 1930’s indicates that he accepted the in- 
evitability of social classes and stratification. Rugg regarded this as a 
consequence of eugenics, an inevitable law of nature.'° Yet he also sup- 
ported the use of education to help ameliorate the worst effects of stratifica- 
tion. 

The problem is that Rugg gives no indication that education can ever 
remove the eugenic causes of stratification. Thus, at best, education can 
function to affect the conscience of those most favored with natural abilities 
so that they do not exploit unfairly their advantage. Education could also 
function to make those who are less tolerated accept the necessity of 
leadership by a technocratic elite so long as it acts in their interests. 

This strikes me as a rather limited vision of human nature and potential. 
Yet Professor Fisher claims that am too critical and that it should be enough 
that Rugg was concerned about social issues, tried to get others to do 
something about them and had a lifetime commitment to “*. . . some kind of 
nonconformist pattern of social thought.”’ 

I can admire Rugg’s concern and commitment, but neither is a sufficient 
guide for social reconstruction, i.e., fundamental social change. Professor 
Fisher appears to equate concern and nonconformity with an adequate 
rationale and concrete proposals fcr fundamental change. In my view, Rugg 
failed on both counts. He never fully developed complete proposals for 
fundamental socio-economic change nor did he construct an adequate 
rationale for the limited proposals he did make. Consequently, his recon- 
structionist social education program had both limited goals and little chance 
of success. Certainly one should approach it with caution as a guide for 
building current programs. 

Professor Fisher has raised several other points of less relevance. He 
suggests that my article contains an implicit plea for a specific approach to 
resolving social problems but chides me for criticizing Rugg’s proposals 
without offering my own. He has missed the point of my article on both 
counts. I have sought to criticize the traditional interpretations of Rugg, not 
to offer proposals for solving social problems in the past or present. Such 
proposals are beyond the scope of my article. Does Professor Fisher really 
mean to suggest that one must offer their own program proposals as a 
precondition for criticizing the proposals of another? 
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Finally, Fisher has questioned the scope of my research and suggested that 
I should have consulted other sources, e.g. oral history sources and Rugg’s 
more recent work, especially Jmagination.'' Is the implication that if I had 
done so I would have drawn different conclusions? Professor Fisher claims a 
familiarity with such sources yet he does not cite any which undermine my 
main arguments. 

Oral history has certain serious limitations in addition to the logistical 

- 12 
problems involved.’ More important, I have analyzed the works of others 
who have relied on such sources to research Rugg and saw no indication of 
evidence which contradicted the points I had raised. In any event, in practice 
one must set some limits on the scope of research. 

Consequently, I have focused on Rugg’s writing during the 1920’s, 30’s 
and early 40’s. There are several reasons for doing so. First, Rugg was a 
prolific writer and produced an unusual number of books and articles during 
this period. Second, it was the time when Rugg’s popularity and influence 
on social education were at their peak. For example, his social studies texts 
were very popular throughout the nation. Third, this was the period when 
Rugg took his most extreme positions regarding how to use social education 
to bring about social change. This is not surprising given the economic 
conditions of the time. Finally, it was at the close of this period that the 
reaction of Rugg set in and his critics succeeded in banning his social studies 
series. Never again did his work provoke as much controversy and public 
interest. Thus if one wants to examine the extent to which Rugg would use 
the schools to bring about ‘‘fundamental’’ social change, this is the logical 
time period to examine. 

Imagaination was written after Rugg retired and published in 1963 after 
his death. In some ways it illustrates his retreat from his earlier reconstruc- 
tionist positions. Furthermore, the book was incomplete at the time of his 
death, and many of his positions remain unclear and unresolved. It is a book 
worth reading, but it is not what most authors rely on when they assess 
Rugg’s contributions to social education. Professor Fisher makes much of 
Theodore Brameld’s praise of this work. It is true that Brameld praised the 
book, but he also maintained that Rugg was a progressive and not a 
reconstructionist.'* He found Rugg’s ideas too moderate, the contributions 
of /magination notwithstanding. 

I do share Professor Fisher’s admiration for Rugg’s social conscience and 
attempts to use education to help promote social change. Still, there are 
problems with Rugg’s views which significantly limit their relevance for 
today’s social educators. Perhaps Professor Fisher or others will react to the 
issues I have raised by uncovering evidence that makes my views untenable. 
If so, it would be a welcome outcome, for we all would share a deeper 
understanding of Rugg. Until then, I appreciate Professor Fisher’s concerns 
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and support for Rugg, and I am happy to have stimulated further debate and 
analysis. 


Notes 
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Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1968; Peter Carbone, The Social 
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Problem Definition, Problem-Solving 
and Social Problems: 
Reconceptualizing the Thought 
Process in Education 


S. Samuel Shermis Department of Education 
and Purdue University 
James L. Barth West Lafayette, IN 47907 


Introduction 


While paradoxes abound in education, none is more puzzling than this: 
the sheer number of references to John Dewey’s thought—especially his 
approach to problem definition, problem-solving and social problems— 
probably outweighs any other concept by any other education theorist— 
from Russeau and Comenius to Skinner or Bruner. But decades of research 
reveal an absence of anything that Dewey could acknowledge as his 
approach to the problem-solving thought process. 

When the authors examined their own extensive library of old and new 
social studies textbooks, their collection of teacher assignments, videotapes 
and audiotapes and thousands of illustrations of teacher questions, we found 
what others have discovered: few attempts to deal with problems but rather 
an extraordinary emphasis upon memorization alternating with both sly and 
heavyhanded indoctrination in what teachers considered proper belief. But 
we have yet to meet a teacher who has gone through a conventional 
teacher-training curriculum program who does not, at least verbally, admit 
the desirability of problem-solving in the classroom. Why the discrepancy? 
Dewey’s theory of problem-solving, the argument has always been, is 
essential in our society not only because it follows the natural workings of 
the mind but because it has a unique place in a democratic society. But it is 
not to be found in most social studies classrooms. 

Eventually we came to a somewhat disturbing conclusion. We know that 
the media can literally ‘‘create’’ events. By focusing on a word, a phrase or 
an event, newspapers, journals and television can make it appear as if there 
is a widely occurring phenomenon when, in fact, the event is rare or even 
unique. By constantly reiterating the phrase ‘*problem-solving,’’ educators 
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have suggested that problem-solving really was occurring in American 
schoolrooms. But in the last half dozen years, as the writers concentrated on 
three related terms—‘‘problem,’’ “‘social problem’’ and ‘‘problem- 
solving,’’ we discovered the analog of a media event. We were also able to 
identify what we considered insights into the actual, operational goals of 
education. We concentrate on social studies, for this is our own area of 
study, but we suggest that our conclusions are probably valid for other 
subject matter areas. 

The nub of the issue seems to us to be this: whereas Dewey assumed that 
learning proceeds best when it is based upon a learner’s need to solve a 
problem and that all problem-solving thought must begin with the in- 
ternalization of problem, this simple insight has not been grasped by most 
practitioners. A few years after How We Think and Democracy and Educa- 
tion, his attempts to relate problem-solving, Dewey phrased the matter in 
this way: 


The sole direct path of enduring improvement in the methods of 
instruction and learning consists in centering upon the conditions which 
exact, promote, and test thinking. Thinking is the method of intelligent 
learning, or learning that employs and rewards mind. ! 


And because thinking begins with a problem, one must distinguish be- 
tween a problem and things that are called problems. 


Is it the pupil’s own problem, or is it the teacher’s or textbook’s 
problem, made a problem for the pupil only because he cannot get the 
required mark or be promoted or win the teacher’s approval unless he 
deals with it.? 


A true problem, Dewey argued, arose out of the individual’s perception of 
emotional conflict, inconsistency or lack of insight. A problem arises when a 
previously settled state of affairs becomes disrupted and the resulting tension 
requires the individual to ‘‘clear things up.’’ Thought, in Dewey’s terms, is 
that which is designed to clarify what has become unclear. Thought is not to 
be confused with woolgathering, daydreaming, wishful thinking, habitual 
responses, or impulsive behavior. In a famous summary, Dewey defines 
thought: 


Active, persistent and careful consideration of any belief or sup- 
posed form of knowledge in the light of grounds that support it and the 
further conclusions to which it tends constitutes reflective thought.* 


In our judgment, there is nothing either mystical or confusing about this 
brief definition. Dewey attempts to distinguish thinking, i.e., problem- 


solving thinking, from less significant mental or emotional events. The 
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quotation relates thought to the processing of information—to use a more 
contemporary phrase—which requires systematic and serious attempts to 
discover evidence and logic. And this phrase, from Dewey’s 1910 work, 
identified a theory of experience for all formal learning. Most important, we 
see an argument for our original contention: a problem exists only when an 
individual internalizes a sense of puzzlement or wonderment. When a 
problem arises from the ground of experience, an individual internalizes or 
‘‘owns’’ a problem. Otherwise a problem does not exist. 


A Semantic Triumph of Words over Meaning 


The essence of Dewey’s definition of a problem, as we have been able to 
discover, was applied by a relatively small handful of educational theorists 
and social studies educators, most prominently we would suppose, Boyd 
Bode, H. Gordon Hullfish, Ernest E. Bayles, Maurice P. Hunt, Allen 
Griffin, Morris Bigge, Lawrence E. Metcalf and others, who actively sought 
to define and apply the process of reflective thinking. But while the language 
of Dewey and his associates triumphed, the reality of problem-solving 
remained largely absent from classrooms. It has been suggested that this 
may have to do with a confusing phenomenon: while Dewey made use of 
language that was entirely familiar to most of his readers, the reference and 
implications of his terminology were baffling. Dewey and his colleagues 
were attempting to build a new philosophy—called variously pragmatism, 
experimentalism or relativism. Unlike A. N. Whitehead, Dewey did not 
usually invent new terminology; he tended to make use of older words but to 
use them in ways which had nothing to do with traditional philosophical 
dualisms and absolutes. Educators, we think, used Dewey’s language but 
did not comprehend the underlying philosophical assumptions. 

Through the years, then, the culture has created teaching practices which 
are virtually impossible to describe and understand. While teachers have 
tended to employ older, traditional practices, they are likely to describe them 
in the language of ‘‘problem-solving,’’ ‘‘citizenship,’’ ‘‘decision-making”’ 
and similar social studies terms. Educators repeat the same litany as was said 
a half century and more ago: in a technologically advanced, interdependent 
society in a perilous world, students need skills in analyzing problems 
independently, the better to make decisions in a democracy. But classroom 
practices, as most research demonstrates, are static. It is as if Dewey had 
never lived. 

In a sense, teachers and schools have superimposed the newer language 
and symbols on the older practices. Teachers continue the assign-lecture- 
recite-test sequence much as they did when Dewey and other reformers 
criticized it bitterly at the turn of the century. But the language used to 
describe what teachers did has changed. Chapters were retitled units; after- 
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the-chapter questions were renamed ‘‘problems.’’ The chapter entitled The 
Westward Movement became The Problem of Moving West. In a recently 
published work, we argued that a comparison of history and civics texts from 
1874 to 1927 with those published more recently reveals many more similar- 
ities than differences.* 

Despite the differences in size and in emphasis, stress and the typogra- 
pher’s art, secondary school U.S. history and civics texts of the present are 
essentially what they have always been. Authors continue to share the same 
fundamental assumptions. History is taken to be a record of events as they 
actually happened, unaffected by human passion or self-interest. Further, 
history is reduced to events arranged in a chronological order, revolving 
around major political, military, and diplomatic events and featuring in- 
dividuals who tend to function as exemplars, idealized, bigger-than-life 
heroes. History texts are therefore not analysis or interpretation, but rather 
celebrations of great men, great events and a great destiny. 

Research of a half century ago and of last year reveals essentially the same 
thing: tedious coverage, indoctrination in what one author calls ‘‘right 
belief,’ emphasis on memorization of low-level concepts which teachers 
miscall facts.* While teachers did indeed talk about problems, we found that 
their problems were confined to those arising from the need to achieve, 
please a teacher or avoid punishment—precisely as Dewey had argued in 
1910. 

In short, the twentieth century social studies education establishment 
simply superimposed the democratic, humane and scientific vocabulary of 
its theoreticians upon the accumulated educational practices of the past. 
There was no discernible change in the day-to-day assignments, questions, 
activities, etc., of most teachers in most classrooms throughout the country. 
The language used to describe the practices, however, blossomed with a rich 
and verdant mixture of ‘‘citizenship,’’ “‘active participation,’’ ‘‘informed 
voting,” “‘training for radical social change,’’ ‘‘coping with world prob- 
lems,’’ ‘‘democracy,’’ ‘‘understanding the nature of the world around us,”’ 
**decision-making’’ and other rhetorical flourishes. 


The Historical and Philosophical Background: 
American Positivism and American Social Problems 


Since—another paradox?—social studies educators are often trained, at 
least in part, in the discipline of history, one would have expected that 
teachers so trained would possess some insight into the nineteenth and 
twentieth century antecedents of contemporary social studies. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. The authors published the first contemporary book length 
work on the cultural and historical background of social studies in 1977, 
Defining the Social Studies, and what we discovered, principally in the last 
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half dozen years since concentrating our research on the origin of theories of 
problem-solving, is that, despite the frequent reference to Dewey and 
problems and social problems, the model used by social studies educators in 
the twentieth century derived not from Dewey but rather from nineteenth 
century sociologists who were themselves tutored in the assumptions of 
Comtean positivism. Let us examine this charge and attempt to place it in the 
context of nineteenth century American history. 

By a decade or so after the Civil War, American public school education 
as we would recognize it today was almost fully formed. State educational 
bureaucracies had been created, as had *‘normal schools’’ and other teacher- 
training institutions. While there were ‘‘academies,’’ especially in the 
South, most Americans attended schools whose structure, curriculum and 
procedures we vould have little difficulty in identifying. There were, in 
fact, many small, one-room red brick schools in rural America, but there 
were a great many large schools, designed and run along factory lines. 

The essential function at this time of all public elementary and secondary 
schools can be simply described: minimal literacy, minimal computing 
competency and Americanization of a predominantly German and Anglo- 
Saxon clientele. This involved inculcation in the virtues of the Protestant 
Work Ethic and an introductory acquaintance with the literature, language 
and cultural achievements of the European and immediate American past. 

However, the industrialism introduced by the Civil War and waves of new 
immigration in the 1880’s—not the predominantly German and Anglo 
Saxon but millions from Eastern and Southern Europe—created an es- 
sentially new social phenomenon: the large, sprawling urban complex, the 
American big city. And out of the American cities arose social problems 
with which traditional, rural American society could not cope: the ugly, 
sprawling cities on the Eastern seaboard and the Midwest bourgeoned with 
slums, each dominated by an ethnic enclave. The rise of huge industrial 
empires bred indescribably harsh factories, as ugly as they were dangerous, 
filled with men, women and children who worked from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day. In turn, these conditions yielded what John Kenneth Galbraith 
accurately labels ‘countervailing forces.’’ Militant unions grew, as a re- 
sponse to the unrestrained power of corporations and factory owners, and 
from this volatile mixture came decades of violence and conflict. 

By the third decade of the twentieth century two trends appeared in the 
writing of the founders of the social studies movement. First, there was a 
clear and imminent perception of crisis. Crisis thinking and crisis lan- 
guage—with grim depictions of what would happen if humankind did not 
change its ways—dominated the literature. Second, there was an almost 
universal call for a revised, reorganized, revitalized social studies. This 
‘*new’’ social studies would train the average citizen to cope with crisis and 
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radical social change. It would accomplish this by teaching everyone a mode 
of problem-solving designed to integrate data from all sources. Individuals 
would learn to deal rationally and intelligently with problems and issues by 
becoming skillful in the gathering and analysis of complex data. And, of 
course, it was the social studies, as taught in the public schools, which was 
charged with all of these functions, often lumped under the term ‘‘citizen- 
ship education.’”® 

Nor were the conflicts confined to our own borders. Even before World 
War I—and certainly thereafter—the perception grew that technology and 
rapid communication had not yielded the peace and friendship that the 
nineteenth century had imagined. Rather, conflicts that had hitherto been 
regional soon began to send waves throughout the world. In some way, most 
of them touched this society. Strife between ethnic, racial and religious 
groups, class conflict, merciless exploitation of natural resources, apparent- 
ly intractable political issues, and many others encompassed not only the 
United States and Europe but even, as was beginning to be clear more than a 
half century ago, South America, Asia, Southeast Asia and Africa. 


The Semantic Conflict Appears 


To ask, Why, then, did not social scientists, social studies educators, 
administrators and others properly appreciate precisely what they called for: 
a social studies that would offer a serious study of social problems for future 
citizens who would of necessity be called upon to make decisions related to 
these problems? The answer is quite complex. It has to do first, with the 
lineal relationship between social studies educators and social scientists, and 
second, the perception by nineteenth century social scientists of social 
problems. Let us consider both concepts. 

What has been unearthed recently is that social studies educators were 
heavily influenced by the writings and graduate students of a nineteenth 
century sociologist named Franklin Giddings. Giddings published widely 
and trained graduate students who would eventually influence the national 
conferences and task force groups that formulated the goals and curriculum 
of the emergent field. The sociologists who came to maturity in the 
nineteenth century, however, tended to emerge with two sets of perceptions. 
First, true to their Comtean background, they believed that their field, 
sociology, existed precisely, as did physics and chemistry, to discover the 
natural laws of the universe. The laws uncovered by Comtean Positivists in 
sociology, however, were the laws of society. And once discovered, these 
laws could then be used to ameliorate a nation that was clearly in drastic need 
of amelioration.’ 

Understand that the majority of sociologists grew to maturity in a rural, 
Protestant small town environment and to them the sprawling, dirty urban 
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world peopled with dozens of strange ethnic groups looked like macrocosms 
of social pathology. Indeed, so severe did urban problems appear that many 
expressed the feeling that the entire country would soon be engulfed in 
poverty, political corruption, unsanitary tenements, religious and ethnic 
strife, labor-management conflict and every imaginable form of unresolved 
social conflict.* Two distinct groups of sociologists were involved. Those 
with a ‘‘reform’’ orientation believed that sociology was in some sense 
responsible for bringing knowledge and enlightenment to those who in- 
habited the festering slums of late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century United States. 

Other sociologists were concerned not with immediate alleviation of 
social problems but rather with the gathering of data and building of theory.” 
In either case, until the 1920’s, neither group—theorists and reformers— 
had what could be called a definition of a social problem. Social problems 
were what sociologists pointed to and labeled problems. Without criteria, 
without a theoretical set of assumptions that linked social phenomena, 
without a sense of what could and could not be included under the label 
‘*social problem,’’ sociologists defined a problem ostensively. The hope 
was that legislators, judges, enlightened citizenry, etc., would use social 
science data to improve the appalling conditions of new immmigrants, 
exploited factory workers, ignored farmers and housewives. But, and we 


wish to emphasize, the texts on social problems written by sociologists in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were compilations of phe- 


‘ 


nomena that ranged from ‘‘Ignorance’’ through ‘‘Pauperism’’ to ‘‘Crime 
and Delinquency.’’ Much of what was written was a collection of indigna- 
tion and statistics. 

Let us then summarize. The nineteenth century sociologists, the lineal 
ancestors of twentieth century social studies educators, formulated their 
position on social problems by pointing to behavior which seemed culturally 
unacceptable to them and labeling such behavior ‘‘social problems.’’'® 

By understanding the nineteenth century social scientists’ preference for 
Positivist assumptions about knowledge, one could speculate that these 
same assumptions became the mainstream intellectual foundations upon 
which the social studies was erected in the early twentieth century. We shall 
make the assumption—and attempt to demonstrate—that what went into 
nineteenth and early twentieth century social problems textbooks written by 
sociologists became the curriculum and teaching methods of social studies 
educators from that time since. 


Positivist Assumptions in Social Studies Texts 


One can see a persisting format which appeared in social studies text- 
books, certainly by the 1930s. This format reflected the orientation toward 
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social problems to be found among sociologists. For instance, one sociology 
textbook written in 1909 lists Ignorance, Exploitation, Pauperism, Crime, 
Sexual Immorality and Intemperance in its table of contents.'' Eventually 
there were semantic mutations so that the terms became Poverty, Crime and 
Delinquency, Alcoholism and Prostitution and Illegitimacy. But, in general, 
those chapters listed in social studies social problem texts from 1930 on 
were essentially carbon copies of chapters found in sociology and social 
problem texts 30 years earlier. It appears in retrospect that the organization 
of the chapters—with the problem defined for readers, necessary data 
provided and conclusions either given or covertly suggested—also mirrored 
a common practice among sociologists of the nineteenth century. 

Thus, the authors of one high school social problems text! assert at one 
point in a chapter called ‘*Problems of the Farmer,’’ that ‘‘Too many and too 
costly middle-men intervene between the farmer and the consumer.’’ Since 
each of the wheat storage managers, shippers, milling operators, commodity 
exchange speculators and retailers must gain profit from the product, the 
price of wheat to the consumer is necessarily high. Note the phrase ‘*Too 
many and too costly . . .,’’ which is a fairly overt example of a value 
judgment: it asserts that the ultimate reason for the farmer receiving a ‘‘small 
percentage of the final price’’ and the consumer who must ‘‘pay a high 
price’’ is that there are too many middlemen. 

On the other hand, another more recent text has a chapter subsection 
called ‘‘Why is Air Pollution a Problem?’’!? This subsection contains the 
usual boldfaced subtitles, such as What is air pollution? Effects of air 
pollution, Types of pollutants, Reducing industrial air pollution, Reducing 
pollution from motor vehicles, Federal action to control air pollution and 
Conclusion. The Conclusion is an almost classic example of a textbook 
equivocation: following a lengthy quotation concerning the role of the 
federal government as standard setter and assister in local enforcement, the 
authors conclude that *‘Complete elimination of air pollution is impossible”’ 
but that we must all decide how clean we want the air and how much we wish 
to pay for it. 

In both cases the authors identify the problem for the readers, provide 
what is usually treated as all of the relevant data, and assert or indirectly 
imply a conclusion. In the first example, there is an ambiguous statement of 
the problem of high agricultural commodity prices. In the second, there is 
seemingly the reverse practice: not only does the author scrupulously avoid 
mentioning the role of profits in the issue, he also provides a bland and empty 
conclusion. 

Both illustrations have little to do with a problem in the sense in which 
Dewey used the term. There is nothing problematic about such treatments 
for they lack the first requisite of a problem: they do not indicate either a 
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departure from a norm nor do they contain any sense of value conflict. The 
first illustration does not suggest what is meant by ‘‘too high prices’’ for 
agricultural commodities nor does the second indicate what is meant by the 
very basic term “‘air pollution.’’ Specifically, if there is something called 
‘‘pollution’’ or ‘‘too high prices,’’ there needs to be a statement of what is 
considered *‘fair prices’ or ‘‘clean air.’” One would expect, for instance, 
that anyone discussing air pollution would indicate somewhere that the cost 
to industries for installing air pollution control mechanisms is an expense 
that necessarily reduces profit. It could also have been suggested that the 
cost to the nation via high taxes for more rigorous governmental control 
means, first, that citizens shall have less for private expenditures, and, 
second, that there shall be yet more governmental intrusion into our daily 
affairs. Without these defining criteria and considerations for a social 
problem, these two illustrations are problems only because they are asserted 
as such. 

Our point is simply this: the practice of labeling something a problem 
without providing problematic treatment (in the sense described above) 
illustrates the tendency to treat social problems as traditional content. The 
content and treatment remain as it always was, a description of low level 
concepts mixed with covert attempts to persuade. But this is now relabeled 
‘“*problem.’’ One can label a centralized oligarchy based upon Marxist 
principles a Free Democratic Peoples’ Republic without that nation ever 
having the first semblance of freedom, democracy or representative govern- 
ment. Nations and textbook authors, publishers and teachers can, it appears, 
engage in similar deceptive packaging. 


Taxonomy of Problems 


If the type of problem selected by social studies curriculum makers and 
teachers was not of the Deweyan variety, what kind of problem was 
selected? In attempting to answer this question, the authors constructed a 
taxonomy of problems: Reflective Inquiry Problems, Social Problems, 
Disciplinary Problems, Policy Problems and Problem Exercises.'* Let us 
briefly enumerate our five taxonomical categories, although we shall con- 
centrate on only two of the five. 

Dewey's conception of problems described in the first few pages of this 
work, we designate as Reflective Inquiry Problems. Inquiry Problems are 
always internalized or felt by someone and are accompanied by the tension 
which actuates a person to seek a solution. The problems that come to us 
through academic disciplines are Disciplinary Problems. As we shall see in 
a moment, Disciplinary Problems are likely to be statements, questions or 
topics which scholars within a discipline consider important. Social Prob- 
lems are identified by a large and/or influential number of persons within a 
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given society and are considered problematic precisely because, in some 
way not usually clear or obvious, the problematic behavior departs from 
what is taken to be desirable social norms, values or standards. All of the 
terms of identifying a Social Problem have been disputed for many decades 
by social scientists. A Policy Problem is that subset of a Social Problem 
which requires decisions by the people, by legislatures, courts or administra- 
tive bodies of some sort. If, for instance, ‘‘illicit drug use’’ is considered a 
Social Problem, the Policy Problem might be phrased: Does our society levy 
stiff punishments on individual transgressors? Should we intercept drugs as 
they move into the country? Do we spray poison on the plants that yield illicit 
drugs? Ought we invest time and money in educating the young as to the 
evils of drugs? Do we subsidize Methadone Maintenance clinics in order to 
replace dependence on one drug with another? Or should we employ a 
combination of some or all of these proposed policies? The final category we 
call Problem Exercise for it combines some aspects of problematic behavior 
with an exercise. Problem Exercises are usually thought of as attempts on the 
part of teachers or textbook authors to provide opportunities for students to 
practice given skills, internalize values or learn some article of knowledge. 


Social Science Disciplinary Problems 


The two types of problems the authors shall discuss are Disciplinary 
Problems and Problem Exercises, beginning with Disciplinary Problems 
that arise from the social sciences. First, however, what are the features of 
Disciplinary Problems in general? As indicated, Disciplinary Problems are 
the pet concern of academic disciplines, all of which have built up large 
stocks of interests, arguments, themes, motifs and topics. Because of the 
publicity given to the Big Bang theory—the notion that the universe began 
with an enormous explosion many billions of years ago—we are familiar 
with this Disciplinary Problem which is of interest to the discipline of 
astronomy. By the same token we have read of continuing excavations and 
arguments about fossil remains from the Olduvai Gorge in Africa. This 
conflict is actually a small part of a larger and continuing Disciplinary 
Problem of anthropology which might be phrased as, At what point did 
anthropoid and primitive man diverge and was there a linear development or 
did nature experiment with various kinds of protohumans, thereby creating 
dead-end branches or offshoots? Anthropologists and astronomers have 
been dealing with these issues for so many years that we tend to think of 
questions revolving around the origin of the universe and the origin of 
human beings as the exclusive property of both disciplines. 

With understandable enthusiasm for their disciplines, social science pro- 
fessors have tended to pass on concerns to their students. Indeed, in the 
1960’s, the monetary support and enthusiasm for Jerome Bruner’s theories 
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waxed after the initial panic over Sputnik; so many social scientists from so 
many social science disciplines entered the social studies that a significant 
change began to occur.'> In the place of an amorphous entity called ‘‘social 
studies,’’ we began to see ‘‘social science education.’’ The new, allegedly 
intellectual superior social science education, however, became fragmented 
into specific training in geography, economics, law, anthropology and 
sociology. That is, the historic social studies concern for integration dis- 
appeared as social science disciplinarians attempted to create curricular 
materials and generate expertise in their own disciplines. 

In essence, then, ‘‘social studies’’ became “‘social science education’’ 
and ‘‘social science education’’ became anthropology, history, economics 
and other disciplines. The best example of this reductive process can be seen 
in the creation of the MACOS or Man A Course of Study curriculum 
materials. '° Compiled by physical and cultural anthropologists, and using 
the learning theory of Jerome Bruner, these materials proposed that students 
would gain insight into what it meant to be human by examining the 
processes and problems of ethologists, biologists and anthropologists. Ac- 
cordingly, they concentrated on such phenomena as the customs and beliefs 
of the Netsilik Eskimo and the feeding patterns of the Herring Gull. Guided 
by Professor Jerome Bruner, compilers of MACOS assumed that growth in 
disciplined thinking as well as appreciation for what has traditionally been 
called The Human Condition would emerge from immersion in the prob- 
lems, research methods, assumptions and conventions of an established 
scholarly discipline. 

The assumptions actuated other social science disciplinarians who com- 
piled an estimated five or six score social studies curriculum projects. 
Many—by no means all—proceeded along the lines of Brunerian ‘‘structure 
of the discipline’’ theory. This resulted in curriculum materials—often 
packaged attractively, with transparencies, tapes, flat pictures and other 
audiovisual materials—that were organized as if the task were to introduce 
would-be practitioners into the disciplines of history, sociology, anthropolo- 
gy, geography, etc. ‘‘New’’ history materials gave students an opportunity 
to hypothesize, as historians do, to examine ‘‘primary source materials,” 
verify authenticity, trace implications and reach conclusions. The same was 
true for other materials. Anthropology students were asked to draw in- 
ferences from artifacts. Sociology students were asked to frame hypotheses, 
learn how to use a survey instrument, apply statistical treatment to data and 
reach tentative conclusions. All students were exposed to a good deal of 
sophisticated theoretical material, as for instance, one unit of the Social 
Inquiry series provided ideas about the socioeconomic relationship of differ- 
ent branches of Protestantism in the United States.'’? We are not exaggerat- 
ing: high school students were exposed to background material in sociolog- 
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ical theory from Marx, Durkheim, Weber, et al. and were then asked to 
explore the socioeconomic affiliation of Southern Baptists and Episcopa- 
lians in order to see that different Protestant sects relate to different socioeco- 
nomic status. 

These topics, of unquestionable interest to sociologists, however, may 
not have reached very many young people, who ordinarily do not raise 
questions about Marx, Durkheim, ef al. but rather tend to ask very different 
kinds of questions, e.g., Will I go to hell for sinning? Is one religion just as 
good as another? Why did Jews kill Christ? Is it ethically permissible for me 
to hop into bed with my beloved, because even though we are truly in love, 
the Bible says it would be a sin? These questions, which are surely enough to 
make some teachers wince, probably come closer to the real concerns of 
young people in this society, rather than those produced by the American 
Sociological Association. Our point is this: the assumption that Disciplinary 
Problems of social scientists would automatically transfer themselves into 
Deweyan style inquiry problems is a highly debatable proposition. 

A moment ago we identified another type of problem, labeling it Problem 
Exercise. A Problem Exercise is essentially what the name says, i.e., a task, 
a question, a brief assignment or an activity designed to teach something that 
curriculum text writers and teachers consider important. In this sense, a 
problem is precisely what is described in a Thesaurus, ‘‘a necessary un- 
dertaking that is usually difficult, dull, disagreeable, or problematic,’’ (if 
problematic in this sense means pleasing the teacher). The paradigmatic 
Problem Exercise is the one most of us fondly remember from Algebra I: If 
Train A leaves the station headed north going 75 miles an hour and Train B 
leaves the same station, a half hour later, also headed north but going 90 
miles an hour, when will Train B catch up with Train A? Ignore the obvious: 
few of us truly cared whether Train B caught up with Train A, ever. The task 
asked us to penetrate the problem, translate the words into algebraic lan- 
guage and employ the algorithms necessary to solve the ‘‘problem.”’ 

Problem Exercises are numerous and would seem to form the core of 
learning tasks for most learners. One of the writers remembers hours spent 
practicing arpeggios, octaves, trills, thirds, etc. The other writer recalls 
hours spent on the slope practicing the athletic event preparatory to entering 
competition. One writer began his interest in calligraphy by practicing Os 
and Cs, Ws and Vs and writing such imperishable literary gems as *‘pack my 
box with five dozen liquor jugs’’ (actually an exercise in copperplate 
calligraphy). Literally millions of us have spent hours memorizing king- 
doms, phylla, genera, families and species: distinguishing subjective com- 
plements from something else grammatical; practicing ASDFGHJKL:. But 
as we have described these Problem Exercises, the emphasis has been on 
knowledge to be memorized or skills to be acquired. These are precisely the 
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goals that teachers of English, biology, skiing, calligraphy, music, etc., 
consciously have in mind. They are relatively clear and we can therefore 
speak of them as ‘‘manifest goals.’’ But some of the goals are not clear or 
manifest but rather latent, hidden, not open for inspection by either teacher 
or students. And these latent goals are the ones we wish to pursue now, for 
they are not only as important as the manifest ones but, because they involve 
cultural transmission, are not ordinarily perceived for what they are. 

We have used the term “‘goal’’ above, but this is something of a sim- 
plification. The term we wish to use cornbines the meaning of ‘‘aim,”’ 
‘*mind set,’’ ‘‘expectations,’’ ‘‘convictions’’ and ‘‘frame of reference.’’ 
Readers will derive a better idea of how these latent accompaniments of 
manifest cognitive goals work with a few examples. In most U.S. history 
textbooks, Woodrow Wilson is invariably depicted as an anguished martyr, 
sacrificed by an uncaring world. Another president, Abraham Lincoln, is 
usually depicted as a Christ-like figure, saviour of the Republic. By the same 
token, there is very little difference between one discussion of say, the 
legislative process, in one civics textbook and several dozen others. The 
point we wish to emphasize is that the treatments of these three—and many 
other—topics is remarkably similar, indeed almost identical, and has been 
so since they found their way into social studies textbooks. When we asked 
ourselves why, after first becoming aware of the phenomena from our 
collection of nineteenth- and twentieth-century social studies textbooks, the 
answer we reached continues to be unsettling. 

We concluded that these three examples—and thousands of others—act 
as vessels, carriers, which are designed to inculcate a culturally derived 
moral value. The story of Woodrow Wilson, invariant, repeated from one 
text edition to the next, promotes the idea that the United States does not start 
wars; that the nation is constantly being called in to help Europe pull its 
chestnuts out of the fire,'* that our democracy has managed to respond to all 
crises by producing gifted leaders who are then traduced by the less enlight- 
ened—in Wilson’s case, by unenlightened Isolationists and cunning Eu- 
ropeans. The lesson, in addition, is that the United States is a generous and 
altruistic people. And the entire point is that the Woodrow Wilson story in 
American history texts—which would hardly go unchallenged by pro- 
fessional U.S. historians—provides information that confirms, reinforces 
and legitimizes our own national identity. 

The same may be said for the other two examples. Abraham Lincoln not 
only serves to illustrate significant values—humility, ambition, forgive- 
ness, national leadership—but the historical framework, that is, the Civil 
War story, provides a mythic context which demonstrates that no matter how 
severe the challenge, no matter how immense the threat, our society will 
survive, and not only survive, but grow stronger. The collection of trivia on 
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the legislative process, i.e., “‘how a bill becomes a law,’’ is designed to 
fulfill the same function as all other detailed descriptions of courts, federal- 
state relationships, election procedures, etc.; that is, it leaves students with 
the feeling that our way of life, specifically our government, is the best that 
could have been designed and the Fathers provided us with a built-in, 
self-correcting mechanism so that as time passes, our government becomes 
even more fair, more just, more equitable. 

Indeed, it was the prevalence of so many Problem Exercises, each of them 
embodying moral lessons to be indoctrinated, which caused us to reconcep- 
tualize the social studies. What we identified in the late 1960s was not 
simply one social studies movement but rather three separate and distinct 
traditions. The dominant tradition, which we labeled Citizenship Transmis- 
sion, provides one particular mode of problem-usage: the use of Problem 
Exercises not only to train in skills and knowledge and therefore self- 
discipline, but also as a carrier of moral values that strengthens a conception 
of national identity. In short, the Problem Exercise, used within Citizenship 
Transmission, is designed to inculcate value and belief to the end that 
individuals strengthen their loyalties. And as we examined this tradition 
further, we came to believe that ‘*Problem Exercise’’ is not only important 
as teacher of cognitive content or developer of skill but is intimately tied to 
the heart of cultural transmission: ritual and homage. 


Ritual and Homage 


Ritual refers to ceremonial observances, to establish and set institutional- 
ized patterns of formal behavior.'? A ritual is a subset of rite, i.e., one speaks 
of the ‘‘Anglican Rite’’ and of a particular prayer or component of the larger 
rite. The purpose of rite is apparently to concretize, to make tangible an 
underlying set of feelings. One engages in ritual in order to recall or 
celebrate phenomena that are as important as they are immaterial and 
intangible. Rituals are repeated and transmitted so that, eventually, in- 
dividuals can perform them with no sense of what originally called them into 
existence. 

Perhaps the most salient aspect of ritual is that it defies rational analysis, 
that it belongs essentially to the domain of the irrational. As such, rituals 
tend to be defended stubbornly—as anyone who has attempted to change a 
long-standing religious ritual can attest. Some individuals tend to resist even 
minor change: there is one historical incident in which a proposed change 
which consisted of substituting two fingers for three in making the sign of the 
cross created a great deal of social unrest. It is perhaps the essentially 
irrational nature of ritual that makes it difficult to understand and which also 
perpetuates the ritual. 

Our contention is that much of what takes place in social studies is 
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ritualistic in precisely the sense that we see it in religion. College students 
have all studied the Constitution as high school pupils. That is, they com- 
memorated, eulogized, celebrated the Constitution. They can, in many 
cases, still repeat the Preamble. But research forty years ago and our own 
experiences confirm that many cannot apply the provisions of the First 
Amendment to specific situations, for they deny the right to exercise the 
**freedoms’’ they celebrate. We found the same lack of insight into the other 
materials which students claimed to have studied. We should ask, How does 
one account for the almost unvarying pattern of students who claimed to 
have studied, i.e. memorized, information which turns out later to be 
insightless and meaningless? First, and most obvious, we think, is that 
memorization has always been thought of as the way to discipline one’s 
mind. This notion has an ancient history and goes by a variety of names, 
including Mental Discipline, faculty psychology and exercising one’s men- 
tal faculties. One finds essentially the same assumption underlying practices 
in other subject matter fields, e.g. memorizing the parts of speech in 
English, the Linaean taxonomy in biology, etc. 

Let us combine these two observations. Despite the rhetoric which de- 
scribes social studies as existing to develop insight, understanding, prob- 
lem-solving, decision-making, etc., the evidence is that these are not often 
found in the social studies. One must look not at cognitively phrased goals 
that relate to citizenship in a self-governing democracy. Rather one needs to 
look to that combination of ritual and homage and content used to build 
self-discipline. One should look at the social studies not to find ‘*problem- 
solving,’’ but rather to discover texts which celebrate American institutions, 
American men (sic.) of importance, American virtues and American suc- 
cesses in war, commerce, technology and other endeavors. One then looks 
at the specific means that teachers employ in order to give homage and to 
celebrate. What one finds is that the model we created a moment ago to 
explain rite and ritual applies: the teaching is repetitive, i.e., the same 
subjects are covered the same way year after year; the concepts themselves 
are chosen largely because they can be manipulated ritualistically to enlarge 
faith, belief and commitment; the symbolic content of the social studies is 
actually regarded by many as simply tangible examples of underlying 
phenomena, i.e., teachers are hard pressed to define what students regard as 
empty. Teachers ordinarily reply simply that the material is to be stored up 
and used at a later time. We contend that there is so little relationship 
between stated goals of social studies educators and the realities of teaching 
as homage, ritual, self-discipline and celebration that one must look else- 
where, to the irrational, for an explanation. 
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Citizenship Education as Loyalty, Commitment and Discipline 


Despite the near impossibility of a rational inquiry into the irrational, 
some features are possible to discern. Group cohesion generated by repeti- 
tion is a particularly important feature. People derive a sense of belonging by 
standing or sitting together and repeating the same formulae in the same way 
in concert. But the intellectual significance of the ritual is usually only a 
possession of a few, primarily the priest, rabbi or other leader. The laymen 
most often have little grasp of the origin or meaning of a particular rite. Thus, 
the Apostles’ Creed in Christianity or V’Ahavta in the Jewish shabbat 
ceremony is usually understood by only a few. 

By the same token, there is usually little or no inquiry into the origins and 
meaning of any of the traditional social studies curriculum. The curriculum, 
deliberately packed with vast amounts of information, must be ‘‘covered”’ 
and this is ordinarily taken to exclude deliberate inquiry or examination in 
depth. Certainly the authors have been told hundreds of times by teachers 
that, ‘‘While I would personally very much like to dwell at length on 
students’ interests, I cannot for I must cover the material in the curriculum.”’ 
The end effect, then, is that teachers assign and lead recitations over the text, 
which somehow acquires official, authoritative status. The information has 
little meaning to anyone but nevertheless is regarded as (1) essential to bring 
about patriotic commitment and (2) necessary for that process by which 
individuals learn self-discipline. Thus, the ritual litany taught in college 
methods classes about critical thinking and decision-making being the 
**heart’’ of social studies instruction is obediently learned. And it is trotted 
out at appropriate times, e.g., in an exam situation, to explain the curriculum 
to the PTA, to provide a rationale for an accrediting agency. But, we contend 
that the language becomes a verbal rationale, a semantic triumph of words 
over meaning, to justify traditional ritual celebration. 

We concluded some time ago that if ‘‘the task’’ of social studies curricu- 
lum is felt to be preparation for citizenship, wherein citizenship is conceived 
essentially as Joyalty and commitment and the exercise of discipline in all 
civic matters, it is reasonably clear that social studies teachers have been 
practicing precisely that task. 


Philosophical Frame of Reference 


Writing in the last few years of the nineteenth century and the dawn of the 
twentieth, Dewey began to see that the implications of scientific epistemolo- 
gy and political democracy had not yet been internalized by our society. The 
problem-solving method that Dewey thought essential required a ‘“‘new”’ 
way of thinking; not a new and better set of values, but a new way of 
processing information, anew way of coming to know social institutions and 
secial phenomena.” 
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We are aware that the ‘“‘new’’ way of knowing and thinking did not occur, 
and this thought led us to ask questions. We asked, first, the familiar 
questions, What did Dewey and his associates mean by problem, citizen- 
ship, knowing, faith, commitment, etc? And then we asked ourselves, What 
do teachers mean when they make use of these same terms? Our research 
depended to a large extent not on what teachers verbalized about their 
behavior but rather on what could be inferred from their lectures, textbook 
usage, assignments, test questions, in-class questions and other kinds of 
observed classroom behavior. In essence, we wanted to identify the op- 
erational philosophical assumptions of the tradition we called Citizenship 
Transmission. Our research led to four reasonably clear philosophical 
assumptions. 

The first we call *‘reductionism.’’ By this we mean that teachers seem to 
reduce all statements of knowledge and value to simple, yes/no, right/wrong 
propositions. Whether something is a judgment, an intuitive hunch, an 
empirical fact, a concept or a theoretical proposition, we found that teachers 
treat all in the same fashion. In our collection of teacher-made tests and 
end-of-chapter questions universally found in textbooks, we discover a 
persistent tendency to assume that all questions may be answered with a 
letters A, B, C, or D, true-false or with one- or two-word answers. This, 
then, is reductionism for all language is reduced to short answer, fill-ins, 
multiple-choice ‘‘objective’’ questions. 

Second, a reductionist position derives from an ontological stance known 
as naive realism, which in turn carries implications for epistemology. It is 
assumed that there is an existence ‘‘out there’’ and that this existence can and 
should be known on its own terms. Once known, as we have seen, reality can 
then be formulated as so many true/false, right/wrong propositions. In no 
sense then, are some social studies teachers aware that there are philosophi- 
cal problems or philosophical complexity inherent in their subject matter. If 
the text says that American patriots fought against the tyranny of King 
George III, then it is self-evidently clear that (1) there were persons, known 
as patriots, (2) who led a great revolution, (3) against a repressive and 
ill-advised, foolish king named George III. The language of the textbook is a 
literal description of the events and it is the teacher’s task to acquaint 
students with the reality on its own terms and the students’ task to grasp that 
selfsame reality. 


Finally, there is a tacit and unquestioned assumption that the status quo is 
deserving of transmission on its own terms. Values, institutions, practices 
and traditions are sanctified by history. And history is what is recorded in 
textbooks. Because of this implicit assumption, teachers are neither *‘con- 
servative’’ nor ‘‘liberal’’ in the sense of these terms: they neither hanker 
after a golden past nor advocate substantive social change. Teachers tend, 
we think, to believe that what is ought to be. This probably derives from the 
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assumption we described above: that which is found in the texts describes 
what ought to be in reality. Whatever minor defects do exist will soon 
disappear, for it is known that the Founding Fathers created a self-correcting 
mechanism in which gradually and automatically, our society would grad- 
ually and inexorably become fairer, more equitable and more just. 

Given all of this, there are no structural problems or inherent defects 
which need be identified. Problem-solving is therefore a non-sequitur. The 
other day, one of the authors asked his university social studies methods 
class if there were any significant problems in the judiciary that might be 
brought to the attention of high school students. Any number of problems 
might have been identified: Are juries selected fairly and do they consist of a 
representative cross section of the community? Is the bureaucratic criminal 
justice system in large cities so bogged down in administrative complexity 
that fairness is impossible? Does either capital punishment or the penitenti- 
ary system yield the results which were intended? Does the adversary system 
work to get at ‘‘the truth?’’ Is there one standard of justice for the wealthy 
and one for the poor? Is there an inherent bias against adolescent—black, 
Mexican or other ethnic-minority—offenders? Of all of these problems, 
which have been publicized for most of this century, the methods class 
students named not one. Their inability to identify as much as a single 
judiciary problem, we believe, is a function not of low I.Q., apathy or 
benighted ignorance. It is a function of their own educational background 
which, despite three half-years of social science courses, has left them with 
neither the disposition nor the skills to identify social problems. 


Conclusion and Implications 


The social studies was created in the early twentieth century with the 
express goal of creating a new field of study, a social study, which would 
teach students to become effective citizens in what the founders of the field 
thought to be a dangerous and morally ambiguous environment. The 
assumption was that the mixture of urbanization, industrialization and rapid 
technological change required substantially more than simple literacy and 
knowledge of government structure. It was also clear that the direct, face-to- 
face representative democratic government which existed in small towns 
was coming to an end. ‘‘A new program, called social studies,’’ was 
essentially a response to the question, How should we now teach young 
people, citizens, to make decisions and deal with problems in a participatory 
government? 

John Dewey appeared at the turn of the century, and in subsequent years 
published How We Think and Democracy and Education. These works 
spread the gospel that schools should teach students to identify problems and 
train them in the complexities of problem-solving thought. But what the 
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present authors and others have noted is that while the words were those of 
Dewey, the actual practices of the ‘‘new’’ social studies were descended 
from social scientists whose intellectual roots lay in Comtean Positivism. 
When the latter urgently recommended the study of social problems, we 
believe they meant ‘‘authoritative curriculum makers will define social 
problems for students. Authorities will provide most or much of the data that 
are required and will lead students to desirable conclusions.”’ 

In a strange way, our society could play a shell game with itself. By 
defining problems for stucents—that is, by avoiding the realities of con- 
troversial issues which existed in society—society could tell itself that its 
young people were studying social problems, while virtually guaranteeing 
that social conditions would pretty much be left the same. 

The new social studies, that is, as conceptualized by Dewey, Hullfish, 
Bode, and others, required both a new way of processing information and a 
new way of handling values. But the new way, according to Dewey, as we 
have said, was not widely accepted. Instead, we saw that schools simply 
superimposed the new language adopted from Dewey—the language of 
problem-solving, social problems, citizenship participation, decision- 
making, and at a later time, inquiry and creativity—on Comtean Positivist 
practices that remain essentially static to this day. When one examines the 
assumptions underlying both the language and the practices, one discovers 
undeniable differences. One finds four assumptions underlying classroom 
practices in social studies that have nothing to do with reflective thinking as 
devised by Dewy and associates. 

The four assumptions, as we have argued (cf. footnote 19), demand that 
students become passive absorbers of information and accepters of the 
conclusions of others. The notion that by studying the formal decision- 
making of government, as is ordinarily done in civics and government 
courses, of decisions made by others, as is usually done in U.S. history 
courses, and ‘social problems,”’ as defined by textbook authors and teach- 
ers, has little in common with the conception of problem-solving advanced 
by Dewey nearly three-quarters of a century ago. 

To prepare students for problem-solving in a political democracy, accord- 
ing to Dewey’s notion of reflective inquiry, it is essential that the problem- 
solving process begin with student definition of what is taken to be a 
problem.*' As long as students are given training in the intellectual pro- 
cesses required for responsible problem definition, they should be encour- 
aged to define a problem as they see fit. The adequacy of their definitions 
will depend, to a large extent, on the intelligence, informational back- 
ground, and ability of the teacher to guide students to sources of informa- 
tion. This is not a request to permit students to say whatever they wish to say. 
It is a request that whatever students say be judged by the usual rules of 
evidence and by a proof process that applies to both teacher and students. 
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There is absolutely nothing novel about this proposal. It is simply a restate- 
ment of an intellectual revolution John Dewey called for at the turn of the 
century, a revolution which, in fact, throughout the history of the social 
studies movement never happened. 

Assuming educators were to take seriously the paradox we have described 
as a non-revolution, then they could well ask, Are we social studies educa- 
tors likely to identify that paradox and work towards resolution as a priority 
before the twenty-first century? Some might ask, Is there a will to deal with 
the differences between what is said and what is practiced? Eighty years of 
social studies history suggest No. The requirements of the twenty-first 
century may demand a Yes. 
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Maslow’s Dance with Philosophy 
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Pioneering humanistic psychology and humanistic education in mid- 
century America, Abraham Maslow became a hero to seers and seekers of 
self-actualization in the 60s and 70s. Eventually, heroes need to be an- 
alyzed—especially by followers. 

I’ve shelved Maslow as a hero, yet the interpretation I offer here is not 
purified from me and my past. Nor are other Maslow readers from theirs. He 
would have understood this, for he faced the fact of human subjectivity, 
except his own, fully. Maslow did not confront completely his own philo- 
sophical presuppositions. 

In a radio interview in 1960—ten years before his fatal heart attack— 
questions picked at Maslow’s premises: Are not the values you emphasize in 
your writings the same that every religion and philosophy has sought? Does 
your approach as a psychologist really differ from that of a philosopher or 
theologian? Maslow saw himself as a scientist in his life’s work, and in this 
interview—as elsewhere—he reflected his self-image: 


I think my approach differs tremendously . . . What I am doing is 
exploring the theory that you can find the values by which mankind 
must live, and for which man has always sought, by digging into the 
best people in depth. I believe, in other words, that I can find ultimate 
values which are right for mankind by observing the best of mankind 

. . under the best conditions and in the best specimens, I simply stand 
aside and describe in a scientific way what those values are.' 


Among his admirers are those of us who can’t accept that his deepest base 
is science. For example, one sympathetic critic argues: 


. scientific psychology cannot settle which values people should 
live by . . . . His empirical definition of psychological health or 
self-actualization thus rests, at root, on his own implicit values... . In 
the inherent nature of the case, the dice are loaded toward Maslow’s 
own values. I like them, but that is beside the point.” 


Undoubtedly, Maslow has a strong belief in science—one that is 
courageous and creative in its philosophical connections. But his empiri- 
cism—no matter how he injects courage and creativity—can not immunize it 
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from the philosophical premise that is deeper than he realizes. To uncover 
Maslow, we need first to get to his basic step in his philosophical dance. For 
if we analyze his writings as a whole, there is a major step, smooth and with 
another big ‘*S’’: Synthesis. 

This may come as no surprise to those who know Maslow’s biography. A 
child of Russian Jewish immigrants, Abraham bridges two cultures growing 
up. His career springs from a merger between Behaviorism and Freudian- 
ism. His life’s work weaves psychology with philosophy. Arid he takes on 
the world by putting together Western and Eastern points of view. But let’s 
track Maslow’s dance—not through his biography—but through his ideal 
person. 

Above all, the self-actualizing individual is one who synthesizes the two 
human states. Being permeates the present, without purpose, without per- 
sistence. In contrast, Becoming is full of future, forecast and follow-up. 
Each state is vital, but vulnerable to over-emphasis—and in need of balance 
with the other. 

The desirable synthesis is clarified through a Maslow distinction: Being- 
Cognition and Deficiency-Cognition. B-Cognition transcends ego, accept- 
ing the world as is. D-Cognition is ego working upon the world— 
categorizing, evaluating. Without judgement, but with naivete, B-cognition 
dissolves the conflicts that striving D-Cognition struggles against. Integra- 
tion of these two sides of the human being facing the world is the solution. 
Maslow speaks his own language of synthesis: 


Self-actualizing innocence probably overlaps with, or maybe even is 
synonymous with, the unitive consciousness in which ‘*B”’ (the realm 
of Being) is fused and integrated with ‘*D’’ (the realm of deficiencies). 
This is a way then of differentiating out the healthy, realistic, 
knowledgeable and human perfection that can be, in fact, more or less 
attained by strong, powerful, and self-actualizing people, and which 
rests squarely on the fullest knowledge of the *‘D’’ realm. . . . There is 
only the world, only one world, and the business of fusing ‘*B’’ and 
‘*D”’ is really a matter of being able to retain both the ‘‘D’’ and **B”’ 
attitudes toward the one world.* 


Similarly through self-actualization, Maslow duels the dualism of 
**masculinity’’ and ‘*‘femininity’’ long before the surge on sexism in the 70s. 
He argues: 


The man who thinks you can be either a man, all man, or a woman, and 
nothing but a woman, is destined to struggle with himself, and to 
eternal estrangement with women. To the extent that a person learns the 
facts of psychological ‘‘bisexuality’’ and becomes aware of the 
arbitrariness of either-or definition and pathogenic nature of the process 
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of dichotomizing, to the degree that he discovers that difference can 
fuse and be structured with each other and need not be exclusive and 
mutually antagonistic, to that extent will he be a more integrated 
person.* 


This synthesis ties to his concept of creativity and his integration of the 
two necessary sides of the creative process. In his research on creativity over 
forty years ago—‘‘femininity’’ characterizes the inspirational phase of 
‘“‘primary creativeness.’’ It has the spontaneity and ecstasy of Being- 
cognition. ‘‘Secondary creativeness’’—the developing follow-through 
phase—is the evaluation, the *“‘masculinity’’ of Deficiency-cognition. Truly 
creative people need both. And that means self-actualization: ‘*Any factors 
that would produce a more creative person would also make a man a better 
father, or better teacher, or better citizen, or a better dancer, or a better 
anything.’’? 

‘A better anything’’ always carries a Weltanschauung. In Maslow’s 
world view, ethics permeates epistemology. There are two ways in which 
the is and the ought melt together in an Hegelian synthesis of the real and the 
ideal—biologized by Maslow. The first way streams from the behavioristic 
side of his biography. Through a scientific naturalism, we find the ideal by 
objectively exploring the reality of peak experiences of those self- 
actualizing people who make better value choices than other people. He 
explains: 


These data can be worked with in the traditional fashion of science, and 

their degree of truth or untruth can be determined. . . . These are alsothe 

highest values in the sense that they come most often to the best people, 

in their best moments, under the best conditions. These are the def- 

initions of the higher life, of the good life, of the spiritual life . . . ° 

The second way in which Maslow fuses fact and value flows from the 

Freudian side of his biography. An individual discovers his or her oughts 
through what he or she is—a person’s unique nature. 


The more he knows about his own nature, his deep wishes, his tempera- 
ment, his constitution, what he seeks and yearns for and what really 
satisfies him, the more effortless, automatic, and epiphenomenal be- 
comes his value choices. . . . Discovering one’s real nature is simul- 
taneously an ought quest and is quest.’ 


Knowledge of oneself is not only a path to better value choices, but it also 
leads to universal knowledge of human nature. An individual can understand 
all human beings through that part of his or her self which is similar to 
everyone else. For example, each individual can experience the universal 
basic human needs (e.g. , safety, belongingness, self-esteem) which must be 
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met before reaching the growth (meta) needs—values which characterize the 
self-actualizing individual. 

Maslow’s meta needs (Being Values) moves his value of synthesis to its 
Platonic apex. These B-Values are seen as the philosophical ultimates. His 
listing—which he cautioned as tentative and needing testing—includes: 
Truth, Goodness, Beauty, Wholeness, Aliveness, Uniqueness, Playfulness, 
Perfection, Completeness, Justice, Order, Simplicity, Richness, Effortless- 
ness, Self-sufficiency, Meaningfulness. These B-Values form total unity, 
and each particular B-Value is that whole perceived from just another 
perspective and each can be defined in terms of each of the other. 

Whatever words he uses to describe the B- Values, Maslow doesn’t flinch 
in proclaiming them as the philosophical glue for mankind: 


These Being-Values are paralleled also by the characteristics of self- 
hood (identity) in peak experiences; the characteristics of ideal mathe- 
matical demonstration; of ideal experiments and theories; of ideal 
science and knowledge; the far goals of all ideal, uncovering (Taoistic, 
non-interfering) psychotherapies; the far goals of ideal humanistic 
education; the far goals and the expression of some kinds of religion; 
the characteristics of the ideally good environment and of the ideally 
good society.* 


His picture of the “‘ideally good society’’ paints more philosophical 
synthesis. He wants to smother that old human dialectic: the individual and 
the society. How can the Good for the individual be brought into harmony 
with the social Good? 

He answers with a social philosophy that calls for co-partners of power: 
individuals and environments. Maslow argues that he, unlike other personal 
growth psychologists, recognizes the force of environment upon in- 
dividuals. Yes, humans are more than conditioned objects. But environmen- 
tal effects can and do shape lives, particularly those struggling for basic 
needs. At the same time, within human potential, there is the power to act 
upon the environment. This power means human freedom, and it increases 
the higher that life is lived on the top floors of meta needs. 

Maslow’s philosophy of freedom is a synthesis of two parts: uncovering 
one’s real self and deciding what one will become. These capacities to 
discover one’s own intrinsic nature and to create oneself can either be helped 
or hindered by the environment. Social conditions are good to the extent that 
they encourage individuals to make choices that fulfill intrinsic nature and 
create uniqueness. 

The more that persons discover and determine themselves, the more they 
are able, in turn, to transcend their selves and become selfless. Dichotomy 
between selfishness and altruism is to evaporate as self-actualizing choices 
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build a synergistic social order where actions serve simultaneously in- 
dividual self-interest and the interest of the group. 

Maslow isn’t naive—at least about individual human dilemmas. Like 
human dichotomies, they seldom evaporate altogether. Synthesis—at least 
on the level of individual reality—falls short. His picture of human ideal and 
human reality—his mediated faith—comes cogently: 


There is no nice, clear, theoretical, a priori answer. No matter what 
answer is given, there must be some regret at least. Self-actualization 
must be selfish; and it must be unselfish. And there must be choice, 
conflict, and the possibility of regret . . . being true to yourself may at 
times intrinsically and necessarily be in conflict with being true to 
others. A choice can only rarely be completely satisfactory.” 


So, at the level of the individual, Maslow does face inherent inadequacy 
in personal knowledge—no matter how much self-actualization and synthe- 
sis. He knows the individual’s tension between purposeless Being and active 
Becoming. He knows the existential dilemma of the ‘‘Helpful Let-Be’’ of 
any individual helper who walks the tightrope between giving freedom and 
giving guidance. However, on his other hand of public knowledge, science 
does not fall short in its potential as the individual inevitably does. 

Maslow’s faith in synthesizing science is not a mediated faith. Inadequa- 
cies and incompatibilities are not inherent, but man-made and man- 
corrected. His science demands a synthesis of the immediacy of individual 
experiential knowledge with the distance of abstract knowledge. Critical of 
romantics who deny the role of objectivity as well as scientists who reject 
human feelings as knowledge, he sees such dichotomy as false choice.'° 

Arguing that science is not value-free, Maslow’s voice is important and 
refreshing in a culture that preaches a narrowness of science and purity of 
objectivity. At the same time, he believes that science can catch its own 
philosophical tail and find those values that are best for humankind. He not 
only wants a synthesis between philosophy and science. He wants a mar- 
riage without inadequacy. 

To use Robert Nozick’s phrase for philosophical truth, Science is Mas- 
low’s first ranked view in the *‘basket of explanations.’’ Nozick explains the 
basket in his recent book which tries to bury philosophy’s obsession to prove 
any one philosophy: 


These are various philosophical views, mutually incompatible, which 
cannot be dismissed or simply rejected. . . . Our total view is the basket 
of philosophical views, containing all the admissible views. This total 
view notices which component is best, and perhaps will order the 
others. Yet the first ranked view is not completely adequate all by itself; 
what it omits or distorts or puts out of focus cannot be added compati- 
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bly, but must be brought out and highlighted by another incompatible 
view, itself (even more) inadequate alone.'! 


For Maslow, however, science can be adequate, and can be compatible— 
if open enough. Maslow scoots around any inherent inadequacy by making 
science so encompassing that it becomes the philosophical basket itself— 
and without incompatibility: 


If there is any primary rule of science, it is in my opinion, acceptance of: 
the obligation to acknowledge and describe all of reality, all that exists, 
everything that is the case. Before all else science must be com- 
prehensive and all-inclusive. '* 
And so, with this step, science becomes metaphysics. It is synthesis at its 
public peak. Improved science will prove essences by probing existence. 
And he believes that science proves not as Gregory Bateson contends in 
Mind and Nature: ‘‘Science probes; it does not prove.’’!* 

As Bateson, a social scientist, admits, ‘‘Science, like art, religion, com- 
merce, warfare, and even sleep, is based on presuppositions.’’'* Maslow 
doesn’t do what the philosopher Williams James does in his nineteenth- 
century work on psychology: struggle with his deepest presuppositions. A 
recent interpreter of James explains: 


James uses the word ‘‘metaphysics”’ to refer mainly to . . . certain 
distinctions and presuppositions he is forced to examine even though 
they should be excluded by his own empirical program of research. . . . 
‘**Metaphysics”’ in the sense in which he practices it in the Principles, 
then is not a search for transempirical entities, transempirical causal 
forces, or universal generalizations, but rather the inescapable in- 
vestigation of the necessary presuppositions of his psychological pro- 
gram.!° 


A friendly interpreter of Maslow, Colin Wilson, analyzes Maslow as having 


a strong, clear sense of a ‘central reality or essence’ . . . . Some of his 
later papers sound like a mixture of scientific reports . . . and lay 
sermons. What one feels to be lacking here is precise philosophical 
training.'° 


What is not lacking in Maslow’s work is his presupposition of a coherence 
model of truth. Collective mind (science) can cohere with the eternal verities 
waiting for discovery. He is at base an essentialist, albeit biological style. 
There remains, then, a gap between essence and existence, in spite of his 
drive for synthesis. 

To put it in his own terms, he neglects a creative tension between 
Becoming and Being in his desire for the perfect marriage between science 
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and philosophy. William Barrett, author of /rrational Man, explains in his 
own recent search for philosophical synthesis: 


Existence is not an isolated datum, but a fact of a much more pervasive 
kind . . . . All of our doing must take place within the context of Being, 
with its mystery present and alive to us . . . . Man is the creature who 
must live in perpetual tension between these opposites. He is their 
tension and copresence. '’ 


If Maslow had lived longer, he might have danced across the boundary 
into existential phenomenology, which he lingered near. A more extensive 
philosophical dance on his part could have meant deeper tension with 
science as well as other dialectics of life. 
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What is ‘‘Humanistic Leadership’’ ? 


There is a prevailing assumption underlying some educational proposals 
dealing with the concept of leadership that leaders in academic settings 
ought to be more humanistic. As a result, efforts are made to identify the 
personality traits, situations, and behaviors of humanistic educators, so that 
they may be taught to neophyte administrators, guidance counselors, and 
teachers. The proposition is so commonly accepted that few have taken a 
critical look at what humanistic leadership really means, and what im- 
plications it might have for school practice. ! 

The myth of humanistic leadership is widespread and the attendant char- 
acteristics are quite simple: humanistic leaders avoid rigid structures and 
processes; they are more people-centered rather than task-oriented. Human- 
ists stress human freedom over control; they favor the use of scientific 
procedures (and reject religion and faith). The humanistic leader is more apt 
to be democratic in outlook, using group processes to arrive at policy 
decisions. The aim of humanistic leadership is group consensus and human 
happiness as the ultimate value. 

However, the popular injunction that administrators need to be more 
humanistic in their leadership causes problems, because we are not entirely 
clear as to what ‘‘humanistic’’ and ‘‘leadership’’ mean. Given the confusion 
surrounding humanism, one would expect that efforts might have been made 
in the research literature to clarify the topic; however, the Philosophers 
Index for 1967-1980 reveals only seven articles under the heading of 
‘‘leadership,’’ and none dealing with ‘‘humanistic leadership.’’ What, then, 
is humanistic leadership and is it a viable construct to use in educational 
administration?” 


Humanism 


The current attacks on humanism by the moral majority and other far-right 
religious groups have re-injected the term into everyday speech. By labeling 
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it secular humanism and attributing to it all the evils of modern civilization, 
these critics have sought to erect a straw man and then to knock him down. 
The moral majority has invented scientific creationism in an effort to 
confront the theory of Darwinian evolution. Thus, by rejecting the human- 
ists, humanities and humanism, it is believed that all the anti-Christian 
theories and writings may be crushed. In their place would be the new 
emphasis on the teachings of the Bible, narrowly interpreted by these same 
creationists. 

But catch phrase attacks on humanism have failed to reveal the kind of 
historic meanings the critics had hoped would surface. Dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, history texts, and other sources tend to depict the humanist as 
someone who studies the humanities, or classical learning of the ancients. 
Rather than being anti-Christian, these early humanists were often, like 
Erasmus, priests or other faithful churchmen. Daniel Parkinson points out 
that this classical notion of humanism stressed literary culture, development 
of the whole person, authority, traditional values, a universal philosophy, 
and leadership. However, there is a second, more modern notion of human- 
ism which focuses on inner truth, openness in personal relationships, de- 
veloping the individual, emphasizing feelings, a concern for personal val- 
ues, the development of the ability to lead a full life, and the construction of a 
uniquely personal philosophy. This second definition does not stress leader- 
ship, nor is it quite as community- or public-oriented.* 

Eagleton and Cogdell define modern humanism as “‘ . . . the propensity 
for viewing human variables (e.g. motivation, learning, social and emotion- 
al abilities, critical analysis, etc.), in a developmental, comprehensive way 
over a long period of time.’’* Perhaps Harry Broudy puts it best when he 
describes modern humanism as: 


. . . by and large a mixture of romanticism and populism. Human 
relationships, search for identity, removal of inhibitions to feeling and 
expression of feeling, are dominant themes. Commitment to causes, 
the simple life (although not necessarily the least expensive one), 
nomadism, non-conformity are its goals. Vocational training, direct 
experience, on-the-job apprenticeship, community involvement, are 
its instrumentalities.° 


When the older notion of humanism is compared with the more modern 
characterizations, it is evident that some factors have been left out and new 
ones added. The overall understanding is clear, however: ‘‘humanistic’’ has 
shifted in focus from more scholarly, bookish values to a kind of pop- 
psychological emphasis on human relationships and individual values. 
Christopher Lasch comments in The Age of Narcissism that Americans in the 
decade of the 1970’s became extremely self-centered and egotistic. 
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Humanistic outlooks seemed to have followed suit, with humanists looking 
to self and personal knowledge for guidance rather than to the historic 
writings of the ancients. In a certain sense, then, humanism in this modern 
version is a contradiction in terms of the early humanist values as they 
functioned historically. The contradiction has helped critics, like the moral 
majority, to highlight the ill-fitting elements and reject the more substantial 
historic contribution. 


Leadership 


Thomas Sergiovanni asserts that ‘‘leadership’’ carries a moral weight and 
that it is a cultural expression with key sets of norms, beliefs, and standards. 
Little can be accomplished by a leader without the good will of other 
persons. Common rights, wrongs, and goals are necessary for leadership to 
carry on. There is a dependency relation between leader and follower. 
Typically, that is located in an organizational setting, situation, society, or 
segment of society. For leadership to work, there must be a dynamic 
reciprocity between leader and followers, agreed upon goals, and defined 
parameters.° 

Quite another facet of the leadership concept is the notion that a leader is 
taken to be in command or in charge of a group or situation. Leadership is a 
function of a person’s capacity to take charge or direct action when it is 
needed. Cunningham states that ** . . . leadership is the curious blending of 
leading and following, providing and calming, disturbing and stabilizing, 
but always in a posture of movement, generating new strength and capacity 
along the way.’’’ The most important part of leadership is the person. As 
Sergiovanni expresses it: *‘At its simplest level leadership can be defined as 
the ability of an individual to influence another individual in a fashion that 
helps achieve certain desired goals.’’® And Richard Schmidt distinguishes 
the genuinely dynamic or creative leader from the merely symbolic leader. 
He uses such terms as ‘‘path breaker’’ and ‘‘reformer’’ to characterize the 
genuine leader as opposed to the mere figurehead. Here the leader is the 
protagonist of values that followers hold in esteem. The real leader has 
personal strength and creative power, according to Schmidt.’ In con- 
tradistinction to Schmidt’s view is TerKeurst’s position, which holds that 
leadership is a matter of wielding influence over others. He speaks of this in 
terms of power plays wherein leaders attempt to accomplish their ends. The 
degree to which group members are influenced is a function of previous 
emotional conditioning and other psychological factors.'° 

So far, we may conclude that leadership is a function of a kind of social 
contract, in which followers allow themselves to be led, or as a set of 
personality characteristics of the leader as a person in command. But it is 
entirely possible to talk about leadership in other terms. Andrew Halpin and 
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James B. Winer revolutionized research in this area when they began 
speaking about leadership ‘‘behaviors.’’'' In 1958, their research developed 
measures of such behaviors and focused on two dimensions: initiating 
structure and consideration. No effort was made to look at personality traits 
or situational setting. Later, Ralph Stoghill located twelve variables that 
revealed leader behavior. Others drew upon behavioral psychology to locate 
leadership styles, and J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba proposed two di- 
mensions of social behavior manifested by administrative leaders (nomo- 
thetic and idiographic).'7 

Thus, leadership has been viewed by researchers as a function of some 
social setting, a set of personality traits, or a reduced collection of behaviors. 
However, despite the great amount of empirical work done, we are no 
further along in explaining leadership and its working in institutions like 
schools than we were when the research efforts began at the turn of the 
century. James G. Hunt, Uma Sekaran, and Chester A. Schriesheim argue 
that there is currently a move away from highly deterministic and rigid 
models. What is being called for is a rediscovery of the phenomena of 
leadership. '* 


Humanistic Leadership Re-defined 


It would be helpful, we wish to advocate, if a clarified notion of 
**humanistic’’ might be joined to ‘“‘leadership’’ to see in what ways a 
reconstructed conception of humanistic leadership might aid us in (1) 
countering the critics of humanism and (2) de-mythologizing the term 
*‘leadership.’’ The hoped-for outcome would be a new view of humanistic 
leadership as it might function in school settings. 

Thus, humanism ought to be re-defined ostensively. Here we should trace 
the historic and contemporary meanings and form an amalgam that would 
serve as a heuristic device for improving the experiences of participants in 
American democratic society in general and in the school in particular. 
Along this line, the characteristic attributes of humanism are required. 

First, humanism ought to be regarded as a set of attitudes toward human 
beings that in some unique ways focus on the human dimension of meaning. 
Humanism deals with human beings collectively. Second, humanism, if it is 
nothing else, is an approach to living which stands for more complete and 
thorough experience. Humanism as a philosophy should aim at promoting 
the good life (i.e. the life worth living). Thus there is a qualitative factor 
introduced here, in which people seek to improve or make more valued the 
lives they live. Third, a negative attribute would stipulate that humanism 
ought not to indoctrinate or force any doctrine, except the view that human- 
ity is worthy of attention and concern. In this regard, it should be pointed out 
that although the moral majority wishes to label it a religion (and the 
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Supreme Court is on record as having done so), humanism is unlike any 
extant religion in the fact that it espouses no dogmas and has no orthodoxy. 
Finally, humanism focuses on being humane in the sense that human 
emotions, desires, interests, needs, and wants become paramount. It is in 
this dimension that individual persons form the focal point. Thus we may 
conclude that humanists, while concerned with world hunger and poverty, 
for example, would be inhumane if the hungry and poor in their own 
neighborhood were overlooked. 

In short humanism should apply to a personal and social philosophy which 
has as its central concern human beings and all that makes them human. The 
historic literature and the contemporary problems of society are grist for the 
humanist’s mill. What is eschewed is the other-worldly and unfeeling 
metaphysics of the moral majority. 

While the research on leadership has not been particularly successful, this 
fact has not prevented people from creating programs for training or educat- 
ing new leaders in leadership skills and behaviors. Colleges and universities 
have set up entire departments of educational leadership built upon this 
assumption that leadership may be taught and learned. Mintzberg likens the 
concept of leadership to that of quality: both terms are indefinable and 
probably immeasurable. '* We would add that ‘‘leadership’’ has a kind of 
halo effect, making whatever activities it describes take on the character of 
worthwhile doings. It is important to see ‘‘leadership’’ as conferring value 
on human directional acts. Since the term is so evasive and difficult to 
define, we wish to argue for a new notion of humanistic leadership, to be 
used sparingly and appropriately in educational states-of-affairs. This is to 
say that these two words ought to be used normatively or in a value sense to 
name those administrative acts that truly direct human beings along some 
line of action, unique and particularly humane, with the goal or purpose of 
resolving or improving a problematic situation in society or culture. 

Rather than use ‘‘leadership’’ and ‘‘humanistic’’ in pejorative ways and 
as catch words, the concept of humanistic leadership would stress the fact 
that education requires leading which is truly human and feeling; at the same 
time, it would recognize the value of historic and classical learning. 
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In 1828, the faculty of Yale University set forth a famous doctrine. The 
goal of higher education, they wrote, is to produce the ‘‘disciplined and 
informed mind.’’' This doctrine, a conservative thesis even then, set the 
tone for the rest of the nineteenth century. To discipline the mind, teachers 
had their students read, memorize, and recite the classics in the original 
languages. Caesar’s Commentaries, Cicero’s speeches, Thucydides’s 
histories, Plato’s dialogues—these became standard devices used to instill in 
men and women (mostly men) the disciplined approach to life that went by 
the name of character. To inform the mind, teachers had their students read, 
memorize, and recite the same books, together with some English prose and 
poetry (mostly Shakespeare and Milton), a full dose of theology, and in a 
handful of cases a little science.* The informed mind was not to be stuffed 
with extraneous facts, but rather was to be filled with the necessary morality 
and culture to conduct a virtuous life. 

We do not read Caesar today. Most of us have never heard or care to hear 
about the Peloponnesian Wars. And the only Greek that we recognize as 
Greek is found in the names of fraternities, sororities, and professional 
societies. We have freed ourselves from the classical education that was the 
hallmark of nineteenth-century colleges and universities. But how many of 
us today would still subscribe to the Yale doctrine of education? How many 
of us would still make teaching the process of producing disciplined and 
informed minds? 

In this essay, I will discuss the paradox of modern American education. 
No less than the classical education of our forefathers, our modern in- 
stitutions of higher learning remain wedded to the idea that the goal of 
education is exemplary conduct, conduct beyond reproach, conduct that 
consists of the discipline and the information needed to live upright lives. 
What has changed in the last hundred years is not the goal of education as 
much as the definitions of discipline and uprightness. 

So that you are clear from the outset where I stand in regard to this 
pedagogical principle, let me preface my remarks by saying that I am critical 
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of it. This is a doctrine of teaching, a justification for the practices of 
instruction, more so than a philosophy of learning. I believe in the act of 
learning much more than I believe in the act of teaching. In the classroom I 
do not aspire, nor have I ever aspired, to be a good teacher. I only want to be 
a good learner. And I suspect that most students do not look on me as a good 
teacher in the usual meaning of that term. Although I have received an award 
for teaching, not one of my students would call me an orator, or for that 
matter even a good speaker. As a child and as an adolescent, I stuttered 
horribly. As an adult, I talk in convoluted sentences, often forgetting the 
beginning before I reach the end. I use few teaching aids—no overhead 
slides, no films, no mimeographed handouts, no study guides. I do use 
books. I have the irritating habit of bringing armfuls of books into the 
classroom and reading aloud from them, old books, books that were the state 
of the art one hundred years ago. Such recognition as I have received for 
teaching comes because I care that students learn, not because I teach them 
well. 

Raised to a higher level of abstraction this distinction between teaching 
and learning is the central theme of my essay, for this distinction contains the 
paradox of American education. Despite all the changes that have occurred 
in the last hundred years, higher education in the United States retains a 
conservative orientation. It remains institutionally fastened on teaching and 
what is taught rather than on learning and the learner. Insofar as the 
institution (not necessarily the instructor) emphasizes students in this system 
of education, the stress falls upon the capacity of students to receive 
instruction. This is the importance of the IQ test. IQ is the measure of the 
Capacity to receive instruction, a measure of native intelligence, of that 
mental quickness that can be seen in children before they know anything. 
But the stress does not fall upon the learner, upon his or her ability to 
understand a known world, to live in a known world, and to discover truth in 
it. Richard Hofstader, the American historian, put it accurately when he 
wrote that Americans place a premium on intelligence but not on the 
intellect.* 

It is true, of course, that teaching and learning are always linked in some 
fashion. This seems so obviously the case that many people believe there to 
be a direct connection between the two: The better the teaching, the more 
students learn and the better they perform on tests as well as in life beyond 
the classroom. But these correlations confuse causes and consequences. 
This confusion is like that of the psychologist who proved that fleas hear 
with their legs. First the psychologist, with great effort, taught some fleas to 
jump on command, and then observed that these trained fleas did not jump 
after their legs had been amputated.* Popular philosophies of teaching too 
often proceed on the same reasoning. The relation between teaching and 
subsequent student performances is assumed to be direct and unambiguous, 
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so if students fail to jump in a prescribed way, the cause—so the theory 
goes—is obviously poor instruction. The relationship between teaching and 
learning is more complex than this, and for someone like me, a person who 
receives pay to be in the classroom, it is a relationship that troubles me. 

I am especially troubled by the growth of ‘‘disciplinary education,”’ 
because, pedagogically, this form of education is neo-classical. It reinforces 
the Yale doctrine, though on new grounds. It pumps new life into con- 
servative thinking about education. It strengthens our resolve as instructors 
to teach exemplary conduct in the classroom and to make all the decisions 
about what an informed mind should contain. But unlike that doctrine of 
1828, the neoclassical pedagogy is based upon understanding research 
rather than upon reciting the classics. Scientific research, which is the 
scientism that pervades every branch of higher education, disciplines us 
today in the same way that religion and humanist learning disciplined the 
instructors and students of the nineteenth century. 

What do I mean by ‘“‘disciplinary education’’? Following Michel 
Foucault,the French philosopher and historian, I want to stress the double 
meaning of discipline.” On the one hand, discipline means, as it did to 
nineteenth-century educators, the inner ability, nurtured in our minds, 
trained in our bodies, to control ourselves. To be disciplined is to direct 
ourselves according to moral and intellectual standards of conduct. On the 
other hand, discipline also means, especially today, a field of study. Phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, psychology, sociology—these are disciplines. But 
as we recognize, these and other fields single out not only a branch of 
knowledge, but also a method of knowing. By the term “‘disciplinary 
education’’ I mean both the splitting of education into distinct fields of 
study, as well as the teaching of refined methods to certify truth. Both these 
aspects of modern disciplines create the neo-classical pedagogy, the new 
conservatism in education. 

Let me first survey the situation of higher education today before I 
examine the underlying continuity with the nineteenth-century practices. 
The way of modern higher education has been the propagation of disciplines 
and disciplinary learning. A little over one hundred years ago, before the 
German system of higher education was adapted to the American environ- 
ment, no college or university had a disciplinary structure as we recognize 
that structure today.° Now, after a hundred years of growth and transforma- 
tion, disciplines lie at the core of what we do. I refer there to more than the 47 
majors possible in the College of Letters and Science at the campus of my 
employment, or the 41 majors in the College of Agriculture and Environ- 
mental Sciences or the 18 majors in the College of Engineering. Assuredly, 
whether pure or applied, these are disciplines. But such majors represent just 
the surface. We can think of disciplines as sitting on three closely associated 
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foundations: The first foundation is administration, the second knowledge, 
and the third morality. 

The organizational center of the disciplines, as well as the modern 
university, is the department and those pseudo-departments known as in- 
stitutes, divisions and programs. Departments are the administrative foun- 
dation of disciplines, and for them to serve as a firm footing the assumption 
is made that because they sit on the bedrock of modern knowledge, they can 
double as the primary site of and justification for university administration. 
Departments are administrative and budget units. They are the units that 
certify degrees, that design and execute curricula, and that assess the 
teaching and scholarly records of the faculty. They are the units by which a 
university itself is measured among other universities. To be ranked in the 
top ten departments in the country in a particular discipline is to receive for 
the university tangible signs of prestige in the form of research funds and 
students. Modern university administration has become vast and complex, 
and now exists largely outside the departments, but it has grown up out of 
departmental needs and continues to use departments as its primary justifica- 
tion for existence. Departmentalism is the basis of all organizational think- 
ing in American education. And the disciplines, which represent the com- 
partmentalization of knowledge, serve administrative needs and are served 
by them. 

The department, as an organizational form, is built on the assumption that 
it represents firm academic content. This is the second foundation for the 
disciplines in American education, the foundation of knowledge. Imposing 
are the disciplines in this regard and solid their appearance. But internally 
none of them represent a unity of knowledge. Within every substantial, solid 
discipline, we find a pile of sand. Here I refer to what the sociologist, Joseph 
Ben-David, calls quasi-disciplines, those disciplinary subfields that charac- 
terize the research orientation of all modern academics, regardless of 
whether they practice the humanities or the sciences.’ Today a physicist is 
not merely a physicist, but a particle physicist or a rheologist or any one of a 
score or more of major disciplinary subdivisions in physics. Similarly one no 
longer hires an historian or even an English historian, but rather a social or a 
political or an economic historian of some particular period of English 
history. The permeations go on. If a fellow sociologist asked me, ‘‘What do 
you do?’’ I could give that person any of the 50 areas of specialization 
recognized by the American Sociological Association.® 

Most of these quasi-disciplines, these fields within fields, themselves 
meet the criteria for being a discipline. The specialists in these subfields 
typically organize into professional associations, read and write articles for 
special journals, develop special languages in which to describe their ex- 
pertise and special methods with which to solve their particular theoretical or 
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practical problems. No less than fifty professional associations have formed 
among the sub-disciplines of biology in the United States alone, excluding 
all agricultural associations. Again not counting those in agriculture, the 
journals covering the specialization in botany, a major sub-discipline of 
biology, number world-wide 247, and includes such titles as Carnivorous 
Plant Digest, Journal of Plant Growth Regulation and Jojoba Happenings. 
According to Ulrich’s International Periodical Directory, history, a disci- 
pline that has subfields within subfields within subfields, has around 1,300 
journals world-wide,’ and in one of these subfields, Chinese history, there is 
an association and a journal for every major period in Chinese history. I 
belong to the association of Ch’ing specialists, which is a group of 
academics that study China’s last dynasty (1644-1911 A.D.), and I sub- 
scribe to its journal, the Ch’ing-shih wen-ti. Today knowledge has been 
chunked into increasingly smaller, increasingly precise pieces, and as schol- 
ars join to scrutinize any particular piece they immediately observe cracks in 
the unity of knowledge, cracks that portend yet another disciplinary frag- 
ment. 

With the recognition that disciplines contain a dynamic of increasing 
specialization, so that knowledge seems to fragment and to be accessible 
mainly to specialists of that fragment, we come to the central feature of 
American higher education, and we must recognize this characteristic sober- 
ly. The dynamic should be seen in two ways. First, as academics are prone to 
do, let us look at specialization cynically. The move towards increasing 
specialization does not simply represent mankind’s endless search for 
knowledge. We should see instead that the motives for specialization in- 
clude the desire for tenure, for fame, for being the top of one’s field, for 
money in the form of higher salaries and grants, for time off from teaching, 
for travel, for dozens of reasons, including simple curiosity about the truth of 
a matter. But whatever the motive, academic specialization should also be 
looked at a second way. Academic research does lead to increasingly refined 
knowledge about the world. Instead of a pile of sand, perhaps I should have 
likened disciplinary education to a volcano. Regardless of how staid and 
solid it seems from a distance, at its center it is ever active and ever building 
and rebuilding its edifice. We praise this quality in our system of education, 
this energy, this constant willingness to be guided by where our research is 
taking us. We feel proud of it, because we see in the world around us the 
fruits of that research, literally as well as figuratively. We have made 
tomatoes what they are today, as well as strawberries, peaches, and nuclear 
bombs. But no aspect of our lives has gone untouched. Our bodies, our 
minds, our groups, our ideas—these, too, are the topics of academic re- 
search, and, make no mistake about it, this research has made us what we are 
today. Yet, even as we bask in the pleasure of our accomplishments, or 
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bemoan them, we must still recognize that the research orientation of the 
modern academic provides the pressure that has spewn out the system of 
higher education as we now know it. Research and research specialities are 
not the instruments of education. But rather, education is the instrument of 
research. '° 

In this sense the disciplines are based not upon the unity of knowledge but 
upon its fragments. Disciplines have grown out of specialized research, and 
this research is, in theory and in fact, unending. It represents less a quest for 
truth than a search for facts. 

Now for the third foundation of modern disciplines, the moral foundation. 
In the same way that education in the last hundred years has moved from the 
knowledge about the general to the study of the particular, the morality 
taught with education has also changed. Nineteenth-century educators 
taught character, and in the social context of that century, character is what 
people most needed and most desired. Character here means moral ex- 
cellence, and a general reputation for moral excellence (as in the phrase, 
**He is aman of good character’’) meant a person could be trusted in specific 
ways. In those days when the laws of social responsibility had yet to be 
worked out, people wanted their bankers and doctors to be persons of good 
character. And for bankers or doctors or ministers good character was good 
business, because it was moral excellence that certified a person’s trustwor- 
thiness; character was the source of ‘‘truth,’’ and truth is a source of power 
and economic well-being. 

Nineteenth-century universities and colleges taught what it meant to be a 
person of good character. They taught students to be disciplined in the 
pursuit of an ethical life and to know that morality was an absolute condition, 
absolute in the sense that one morality encompassed us all—Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Christians—and that that morality was found in natural law and 
Christian piety. To know the general, to be molded by the absolute, was to be 
trusted in the particular and to be allowed to assume positions of practical 
importance. 

Nowadays the morality taught in the classroom is professionalism. Like 
character, professionalism is a means by which truth and power are certified. 
Like a person of good character, a professional person in theory does not lie, 
does not cheat, and can be trusted to hold responsible and powerful posi- 
tions. But character and professionalism differ. Character is a general moral 
condition, is based upon absolute principles, and as applied in practice, 
serves all conceivable situations, from courting to banking. Professional- 
ism, however, refers to specific conditions, those defined by one’s ex- 
pertise. Professionalism does not rest upon general principles but rather 
upon specific knowledge, and upon the promise to use that knowledge 
faithfully in the service of one who desires that it be used and who usually 
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pays for it too. Doctors and university professors do not have to be particu- 
larly good people these days so long as they conduct themselves according to 
their professional ethics. To be professional as a doctor or as a university 
professor is to develop and use specialized knowledge in refined and upright 
ways. 

Modern morality and the growth of disciplinary knowledge are closely 
connected, but the connection is subtle. This is not the place for a full 
account of this connection, but it is the place to note that professionalism and 
the disciplines grew up together and that they both were responses to waning 
beliefs in absolute truths and in the ability of those absolute truths to justify 
the inequality in everyday practices. Disciplines are spreading today in the 
segmenting pattern I described above, in part because specialized knowl- 
edge is an important source of authority and prestige to individuals who 
possess that knowledge: to doctors, to lawyers, to managers, to all who 
would aspire to a professional rank, including university professors. 

Therefore, this third foundation of the disciplines, the moral foundation, 
is perhaps the most significant. It comes out of the need for people to present 
themselves to others as capable holders of responsible positions. Indeed, this 
is the meaning of professionalism as a mode of interaction. But that mode of 
interaction rests upon the assumption that the professional is a person of 
specialized knowledge and that he or she has had a disciplinary education. In 
normative terms professionals are to conduct themselves with discipline, in 
both senses of that word, with constraint as well as with expertise. 

These are the three foundations of disciplines. Disciplines serve the needs 
of administrators, the needs of research specialists, and the moral needs of 
people in society. Because the disciplines serve so many apparent needs, it is 
not surprising that the primary mode of university instruction is disciplinary 
education, a mode that emphasizes teaching and what is taught. 

Modern education is considerably changed from that of one hundred years 
ago. But, because it has so changed and in so many regards, we fail to 
recognize what about it is unchanged. That which is unchanged is the goal of 
instruction. Modern universities are in the business of teaching people to 
become specialists and to accept the responsibility for their special knowl- 
edge. In large degree the purpose of higher education today is to teach people 
how to take on careers, to be professionals. And insofar as universities 
embrace this task, as most do and in a professional way, the universities act 
so as to produce in students those disciplined and informed minds that so 
concerned the Yale faculty in 1828. This type of mind today is not con- 
strained by character and ethical principles, but instead by professionalism 
and specialized knowledge. But for teaching both the old and the new type of 
mind, the pedagogical goal is the same: We teach exemplary conduct, 
conduct beyond reproach, conduct that consists of the discipline and the 
information needed to live upright lives. 
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This is the paradox of modern education: The more we change the more 
we stay the same. The more educators and students stress specialized 
knowledge, the more they reinforce what we have always been—a society 
that worships intelligence but snubs the intellect, a society that values 
knowledge but hates the truth. 

I said at the beginning of this essay that I am critical of this approach to 
teaching and that I am troubled by the spread of disciplinary education. Let 
me state in conclusion two reasons that I take this stand. First, I am critical 
because this form of education is essentially conservative, as it is practiced 
now as well as how it was practiced in the nineteenth century. It is con- 
servative, because it draws its vitality from conformity, from producing 
students who in theory all look and think and act alike. There is a pseudo- 
individualism operating here, that ‘‘me-too syndrome’’ which allows us to 
respond to the person who says, “‘I am an individual,’’ with the words, ‘*me 
too, me too, me too, me too, me too.’’ Everyone who emerged from the 
nineteenth century university was by definition a person of good character. 
Likewise our degrees today bestow upon each graduate a specific source of 
fitness for operating in a world of careers. I am critical of this conservatism 
because it caters to a world of appearances; it would make specialists out of 
all of us. Either we would be ‘‘into’’ something, into our careers or into our 
hobbies or, as my daughter would put it, we would be ‘‘out of it.”’ Iam also 
critical of this conservatism, because it is a system of education that teaches 
what is already known, teaches us facts as it were, instead of asking what is 
not known or what needs to be known or even what is true. In our system of 
higher learning the instructors, people like me, make all the decisions about 
what should be learned, about what should fill the informed mind. Students 
merely get to choose from what spigot they will be filled. Our system is not 
very good at teaching individuals, at drawing out a person’s individuality, or 
at stimulating a person’s curiosity, but it should be. 

The second reason I am critical is because I am concerned not simply 
about what our system does not teach us, but also about what it does teach. It 
teaches us repeatedly that the truth of any matter is found in specialized 
knowledge and is known by the professional who possesses that knowledge. 
We learn that doctors know the truth of our health, psychiatrists the truth of 
our psyche, physicists the truth of atoms, economists the truth of the 
economy, biologists the truth of life, and (heaven help us) sociologists the 
truth of society. In those spheres in which we do not specialize, what truth is 
left for us? Our system of education produces the impression that knowledge 
and truth are the same thing, but they are not. It favors the fast answers and 
the quick fixes that come from specialized knowledge. But our system of 
education does not allow the admittance of the confusion and uncertainty 
and inaction that must result from attempting to live in and to comprehend 
the truth of a complex world. Specialized knowledge, dispensed by a 
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disciplinary education, does not answer the questions we most need to have 
answered. It does not answer how we should live and how we should die, 
even as it gives us the tools to do both. 

I have criticized higher education, but I have no plans on how to improve 
it. Nor do I have anything to say about what you should do in the classroom, 
either as an instructor or as a student. I said that I prefer learning to teaching, 
and indeed I use my time in the classroom as occasions for me to learn, and I 
ask my students to do the same. But I hold no special credit for this approach, 
because I think most of us feel the same way and do much the same thing. 
But I must say that I regard teaching as an extremely personal act, and I try 
always to be honest with my students, as well as with myself, about the value 
of what I say in the classroom. I encourage students to think critically about 
my lectures, to argue with me and with my point of view. But it is not 
difficult to see that while this approach to teaching may work fine in 
sociology, it would work badly in chemistry, for such is the difference in 
truth between the social and natural sciences. 

It does seem to me, however, that although teaching methods in all 
disciplines resemble one another, every student learns after his or her own 
fashion. It is difficult to comprehend a system so various as to offer separate 
instruction to each person. But for all that we should not abandon the idea of 
its possibility to seek more accessible and more mundane goals. 

We should take the advice of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who in 1837 
repudiated the Yale doctrine in the most famous and influential speech ever 
made on the topic of higher education in America. In this speech, entitled 
‘*The American Scholar,’ Emerson said that the American scholar was too 
often ‘‘indolent’’ and ‘‘complaisant.’’ ‘The mind of this country,”’ he said, 
‘*taught to aim at low objects, eats upon itself.’’'' The scholar, a category in 
which he included every thinking person, ‘‘must not be subdued by his 
instruments.’’!? Instead, he said, ‘‘Each age . . . must write its own books,”’ 
must ‘‘transmute [its own] life into truth.’’'* To Emerson, the American 
scholar should go after truth, not after facts, and for this the scholar needed to 
aim deep, because, as he put it so well, **Precisely in proportion to the depth 
of mind from which [truth] issued, so high does it soar, so long does it 
sing.’’'* 
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This book affords a comprehensive insight into the historical understand- 
ing of American public schools. It is an intellectual and social explanation 
that examines “* . . . how leaders of public education thought and acted in the 
past, especially with regard to the social meanings they and their con- 
temporaries brought to the work of building and constructing public 
schools.’’ (p. 4) For those who are interested in the historical study of public 
school administration, it is ia welcomed and important addition to a ne- 
glected area of study, except for such works as Raymond Callahan’s Cult of 
Efficiency and Michael Katz’s Jrony of Early School Reform. 

The initial question David Tyack and Elisabeth Hansot consider is, given 
the absence of any centralized control, why did public schools emerge and 
develop in similar ways by the mid-nineteenth century? The authors argue 
that one must study the existing belief system so it can provide links to 
institution building and those who created them. Popular ideology in mid- 
nineteenth century America was a Pan-Protestantism. It provided the com- 
mon school advocates with a rationale to promote schools as the means to 
ensure a continued sense of coherence and a community of commitment. 
This civic culture could not be left to chance in a society which was 
becoming increasingly heterogeneous. 

Even though leading nineteenth century educators believed in Pan- 
Protestantism this does not explain why such geographically distant and 
economically different locales as New York, Boston, and San Francisco 
established similar school organizations and practices. The authors contend 
that public education proponents were, first and foremost, social reformers 
who had similar backgrounds and career patterns, and who had a strong 
sense of mission. Like many reformers, they projected their own anxieties 
into their work and regarded personal fears about evil as actual social 
problems. As they perceived it, the major danger to America was that 
citizens might lose the goal to create a great nation. The future, they held, 
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could be secured if public education fostered one civic culture which would 
overcome differences among such groups as the foreign born, the non- 
protestant, and the poor. 

Even as educational activists were establishing the civic culture mandate, 
social forces such as industrialization, urbanization, professionalism, and 
corporate economics encouraged a desire for *‘technical unity.’’ The desire, 
the authors contend, was to be manifested in the public schools by bureau- 
cratic organization, ‘“‘scientifically’’ trained administrators, objective study 
of professional practices, and increased government support and control. By 
the mid-1950s, these changes had created a ‘‘new order’’ of school manag- 
ers committed to an administrative ideology of efficiency, rationality, and 
impartiality. 

Who composed this new order of managers for these administrative 
virtues? Tyack and Hansot develop a rationale drawn from social history and 
organizational theory to answer the question. They suggest that the new 
managers were trained and placed in leadership positions by an ‘‘educational 
trust’’ composed of such leaders as Ellwood Cubberly, George Strayer, and 
Charles Judd. These men had developed a national network of ‘‘old boys’”’ 
who met on a regular basis at national meetings and were members of many 
prestigious study commissions and public school surveys. 

Why was this educational trust so effective? The authors argue that the 
leaders, like previous reformers, promoted a way to meet the changes in the 
general society that were affecting the public schools. Their main position 
was to “‘remake the school through the use of science and business efficien- 
cy in administration.’’ (p. 121) The schools, therefore, had to be run on the 
same industrial virtues that had created by the early 1900s a prosperous 
society. 

Two major outcomes have resulted fom this conventional wisdom, con- 
tend the authors. The first is that school administrators have become more 
interested in maintaining a system whose efficient operation results in 
standardization and cost effectiveness. The second is that they, in an effort to 
practice the virtues associated with an efficiently operated institution, have 
become primarily interested in protecting the school from external pressures 
for change. 

These effects went unnoticed or were not regarded as serious during the 
period of rapid growth in public education when reform was chiefly a matter 
of accretion and co-opting new demands. Tyack and Hansot put forth that by 
the 1960s, however, the conventional wisdom could no longer justify 
‘*business as usvl.’’ Education officials have been unable to meet the 
divergent demands of such groups as racial and ethnic minorities, civil 
libertarians, and feminists. The situation has been further complicated in the 
last few years by major financial retrenchment policies. 
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The failure in educational leadership since the 1960s has raised the 
question: Who is in charge of the schools? The authors believe that the 
attempt to accommodate increasing demands premised on the ideology of 
efficiency has resulted in a loss of direction and purpose, and school 
organizational charts and lines of authority (formal and informal) look like a 
Rube Goldberg gone mad. School managers are no longer leaders but 
incremental reactors. 

What then is necessary to restore the necessary faith Americans should 
have in public education? As public school defenders, Tyack and Hansot 
maintain there is a need to develop a new coherence and community of 
commitment. This goal, the authors contend, can best be achieved by local 
leadership. They argue that reform from the top down, determined by 
centralized experts, has proven ineffective. Further, school administrators 
need to study the humanities and social sciences to realize that the fulfillment 
of America’s millenial hope about their schools requires leaders who under- 
stand that democracy and social justice must be created in each generation. 
This is a task that present day programs for administrators are unable to 
achieve because they are overloaded with technocratic skills and in- 
cremental decision-making theory. 

Few would find fault with the authors’ clarion call for a new type of 
administrator, but what they do not do is indicate the specific virtues and 
values that are necessary in today’s society to recreate a fair and honest 
society. They merely acknowledge that their achievement will require 
educational leaders who are able to resolve the perennial historical question 
of how to maximize pluralistic interests and still maintain a sense of 
cohesiveness. Some thoughts on this question would have been helpful. 

Tyack and Hansot have written an educational history that exposes in- 
terested readers to comprehensive scholarship and incisive judgments. The 
educational historian is offered a new historiographic approach that com- 
bines intellectual and social history with organizational theory. This 
approach explains how people can make a difference in the development of 
public schools. This is not a study of how some abstract social forces or a 
group of social ‘‘theys’’ influenced schools, but one that deals with how 
actual male and female educators changed the public schools. 
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A JOURNAL IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Since 1970, Educational Studies has reviewed over 2,000 books, 
more than any other educational journal in the same time 
period. 


Educational Studies publishes critical reviews and articles in the 
foundations of education: 
@ History of Education 
@ Philosophy of Education 
Comparative and International Education 
Education and the Social Sciences 
Educational Policy Studies 
Educational Issues 
Educational Studies is a journal of the American Educational 


Studies Association, edited by Wayne Urban, Georgia State 
University. 


Subscription rates for Educational Studies are $12 annually tor 
individuals, $21 for institutions or libraries. For subscription 
information, write Robert R. Sherman, Managing Editor, 
Norman Hall, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32611. 








ANNOUNCES 
A $500 PRIZE 
FOR THE BEST PAPER FROM A 
STUDENT IN A GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


To encourage advanced students in all fields to recognize 
the significance and complexity of ethical issues that arise 
in business and the practice of the professions, the editors 
of this journal are offering a prize of $500.00 for the best 
Paper on any ethical issue related to business and/or the 
professions. 


Papers may be in the form of case analyses or a sustained 
essay of a specific topic, and should be 3000 to 7500 words 
in length, typed double-spaced. Papers on topics in the area 
of medical ethics will not be considered unless they include 
a substantial discussion of the relevance of the paper to 
business ethics and/or other professions. 


Entries should be postmarked no later than 15 January, 1984 
and sent to: 


BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL ETHICS JOURNAL 
Center for the Study of Values 
University of Delaware 

Newark, Delaware 19711 


The winning paper will be published in the Business & Pro- 
fessional Ethics Journal. The editors reserve the right of 
first refusal for the publication of all papers submitted 
unless a waiver of this right is explicitly requested by the 
author at the time of submission of the paper. 








Funding has been provided by a grant from the Exxon Education Foundation 

















Journal of the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30322 

TEL. 404/329-6577 


May 11, 1983 


Professor Chipman Stuart, 
Journal of Thought 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 


Norman, Oklahoma 3019 


Dear Professor Stuart: 


We would appreciate your publishing the following announcement of changes 
at the Journal of the History of Philosophy: 





Effective August 1, 1983 the new Editor of the Journal of the History of 
Philosophy will be: Professor Rudolf A. Makkreel 

Department of Philosophy 

Emory University 

Atlanta, Georgia 30322 
and the new Book Review Editor will be: 

Professor James E. Force 

Department of Philosophy 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 





Also, if space permits, the list of the newly expanded Board of Directors: 
Richard H. Popkin (President), Karl Aschenbrenner, John D. Goheen, James E. 
Force, Paul 0. Kristeller, Edward P. Mahoney, Rudolf A. Makkreel, Aloysius P. 
Martinich, Benson Mates, Julius M. Moravcsik, James Naify, Oskar Piest, Herbert 
W. Schneider, Mary Davies Scott, Edward W. Strong, Barry Stroud, Craig Walton, 
Charles M. Young, and Richard A. Watson. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


fee (MoAk—7 


Rudolf A. Makkreel 




















THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW JERSEY 


RUTGERS 


\ Faculty of Arts and Sciences « Department of Philosophy 
Davison Hall - Douglass Campus «New Brunswick » New Jersey 08903 * (201) 932-9861 /91814 





Dear Editor: 


We would appreciate your putting the following announce- 
ment of a multi-disciplinary Conference in your journal: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF, DONALD DAVIDSON 








On April 28th through May lst, 1984, there will be a multi- 
disciplinary Conference on the topic: The Philosophy of 
Donald Davidson--Language, Mind, Action and Events. The 
Conference will be held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 08903, U.S.A. 


The participants in this Conference will include scholars 
from Philosophy, Linguistics, Psychology, Cognitive Science, 
Anthropology, Logic, Literature and Political Science. 


Further information concerning the Conference can be obtained 
by writing to the Conference Organizer, Ernest LePore, 
Philosophy Department, Rutgers University, Davison Hall, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, 08903, U.S.A. 


Thank you for your consideration of the above. 
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Anthropology of Education: Methods and Applications (Volume 15, Num- 
ber 3, Fall, 1980) $6.00. Editor: Alanson A. Van Fleet. 


The Future in Education: Problems, Possibilities and Promise (Volume 
16, Number 3, Fall, 1981) $8.00. Editors: Fred D. Kierstead, Sherry L. 
Schiller, and Dennis Van Avery. 

Historical Foundations of Social Studies Education (Volume 17, Number 
3, Fall, 1982). Editor: Virginia A. Atwood. NOT AVAILABLE: OUT 
OF PRINT. 


History of Education in the South (Volume 18, Number 3, Fall 1983) $8.00 
plus postage & handling. Clinton B. Allison and Chipman G. Stuart. 


L (Plus Postage & Handling) 


— 











- Current Issue > 

Indian Education: 1984. Editors: Joe L. Kincheloe, Teresa Scott Kinche- 
loe, and George H. Staley; Special Advisor: Carl Waln, Chairman, 
Rosebud Souix Tribe, Rosebud, South Dakota. Contact Joe L. Kinche- 
loe, Department of Education, Louisiana State University at Shreveport, 
Shreveport, LA 71115. Last day to submit manuscripts is February 1, 


L 1984. 











Call for Articles 
(contact the editors directly) 


Feminist Education. Editor: Barrbara Hillyer Davis, Director Women’s 
Studies, University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73019. Last day to 
submit manuscripts is January 1, 1985. 


Public Policy in Education: Myth and Reality. Editor: Richard Wisniews- 
ki, College of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN 
37916. Last day to submit manuscripts is January |, 1986. 

Ethics in Education. Editor: James M. Giarelli, Graduate School of 
Education, Rutgers University, 10 Seminary Place, New Brunswick, NJ 

08903. Last day to submit manuscripts is January 1, 1987. 











Orders should be mailed to The Editor, Journal of Thought, College of 
Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 73019. 





The Journal of Thought was founded in 1966 by James J. Van Patten. 


EDITORS 
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The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, 
Egypt (ca 2500 BC). The role of scribes 
was to preserve and disseminate knowl- 
edge. They were the model for an edu- 
cated person in ancient Egypt. The 
Journal of Thought is a forum for the 
modern scribe 














